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Publisher’s Note 
Dr Robin Farquharson walked into this office 
out of the cold, unannounced. He carried his 
only possession, a sleeping bag, and asked for 
a 35/- advance for a week’s work of writing. 
He borrowed paper and pencils and the 

Printed in Great Britain by resulting chronicle is here printed as he wrote 

The Garden City Press Limited it. He understands the consequences, if any, 


Letchworth, Hertfordshire of its publication. 





W. cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides, 

The spirit bloweth and is still, 

In mystery our soul abides: 

But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom 
fulfilled. 

Matthew Arnold, Morality 





Pesce 


I am a manic-depressive. When I’m up, I 
have no judgment, but fantastic drive; when 
I’m down, I have judgment, but no drive at all. 
In between, I can pass for normal well enough. 

This book is the record of an up. It was 
written during the three weeks of a manic 
phase; it is therefore perhaps more 
informative about my state of mind in those 
weeks than about the events it describes. 
When Pm up, my values shift and my 
inhibitions drop away: there are many things 
here that I would not dream of saying in my 
present state—but, having written them, I have 
left them as they are. If they are likely to 
damage me, better now than later. Writing 
them down may have cleared my mind of 
them to some degree. The views I express I 
do not necessarily hold now. But I see no 
point in repudiating them—they were the 
thoughts of that time, valid as such and 
recorded. Now my mind is in a different state and 
a different universe; to what follows, irrelevant. 
30th Fanuary, 1968 RF. 





| I Turn On 


[Begun at 8.45 p.m. on Monday, 2oth 
November, 1967, in a United coin-operated 
self-service launderette in Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, W.C.1, on the end seat by 
the driers.] 


A good day. Coffee for breakfast at 
friend’s pad where I’d slept. Lunch in caff, 
ninevence (actually should have been 
elevenpence; chatted up manageress) : cheese 
roll, buttered bun. Supper quite a gas. 
Found bottle of milk in corridor of solicitor’s 
offices in Doughty Street as they were closing 
—sure to go sour by tomorrow, not really a 
theft. Took milk into pub, ordered scotch egg 
(1/3), then asked for half round of beef 
sandwich. The barman rather hostile, said they 
didn’t sell half rounds. I couldn’t understand 
his hostility, my sleeping-bag was hidden 
under a table, and surely an unshaven chin 
was acceptable in the public bar. I asked to 
borrow a tankard; barman’s attitude changed 
from merely hostile to explicitly aggressive. 





He refused to lend tankard, asked whether I 
was going to order a drink. I asked whether 
this was obligatory; he said “no”. I pointed 
out that there was a sign outside saying 
“snacks at the bar”. He denied this (though it 
was true). Hoping to mollify him, I said that 
my doctor had forbidden me alcohol (though 
this was a lie). He was totally unmollified. 
Drank the milk in one draught from the 
bottle, then ordered another scotch egg. 
Refused service, ordered out. Collected 
sleeping-bag from its hiding-place, left. 

An utterly familiar experience, not in 
itself pleasant, but still possessing after 
innumerable repetitions a certain perverted 
pleasure-giving quality. Like when I was 
reprimanded by the head of my department at 
Witwatersrand University for holding 
non-racial parties; like losing my South 
African passport for anti-apartheid activities. 
Different from the wrench I felt resigning my 
Churchill College fellowship after one year 
and three nervous breakdowns. Marvellous 
folk, they gave me £3,000 journey money on 
leaving. A pity I ran through it so fast. But 
then that was because the college had put the 
loot under the control of two trustees. The 
trustees, dear friends of mine whom I had 
nominated, let me take it out of the trust 
account to present the Home Office, a little 
disturbed already by my two certification 
orders, with proof of my means. In fact I had 
already received £1,400 in instalments over 
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nine months. Running through the remaining 
£1,600 in three weeks was, though in a sense 
a tragedy, a gas—the greatest gas of my life. 
Mini-cabs to Edinburgh and back, twice. 
Attractive chauffeurs at {50 a day. Then 
giving out fivers in a pub in Thame—for that 
I got lifted and spent three days on a 
temporary order in the bin at Littlemore, 
fortunately able to walk out at the 
psychological moment on a tip-off that a 
permanent order was being prepared. 

Then that good job with the management 
consultants, two hundred a month, rising from 
trainee consultant to number four in the 
company in four months, but summarily 
dismissed (the letter reached me in the bin at 
Radlett, Herts.) for engaging staff without 
authorisation under the influence of an acute 
manic condition. Finally four months with the 
computer programming company, rising this 
time to number two but earning only £1,500 a 
year, reluctantly raised in October to £1,800. 
The sickness of my boss at having to grant 
this raise undoubtedly was a factor in my 
dismissal on 6th November, 1967, on a charge 
of “taking liberties”. Having arranged to move 
my stuff on 5th November to a new flat, I was 
blocked by a hitch in the lease. I had given up 
my tenancy at the old address and a new 
tenant was due. So, desperately, I moved my 
stuff, including a bed-settee just bought, into 
my room at the computer programming firm’s 
office over the weekend. My boss found them 
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at 9 am. Monday. He might have forgiven the 
suitcases, but he could not forgive the 
bed-settee. He was generous, indeed more 
than: he gave me my salary for November and 
the Christmas bonus that had been agreed. 
However, perhaps aware of the new manic 
high that (I would hasten to admit) was at that 
time developing, he was insistent that I leave 
the building by 6 p.m.—unless, indeed, I 
could manage to leave it sooner. 

So I found myself again jobless, but with 
my October salary (£125) still largely unspent, 
my November salary (£150) quite intact and, 
since my boss is an honourable man, £25 
immediate cheque in respect of the Christmas 
bonus. As things looked I might never see that 

‘much capital in one piece again. At my normal 
rate of living, it would be gone soon after 
Christmas. And my last dismissal had taken 
me down from £2,400 to £1,500. After this 
one, and even with the kindest reference my 
boss could write consistent with the way we 
had parted company, I might well be down to 
£1,000. And on £1,500 I had been quite 
unable to live except precariously and in 
ever-deeper debt, even in a nasty bedsitter and 
hardly ever taking taxis. 

I suppose I could have said that the 
situation called for a fundamental rethinking. 
As it was, I did not think at all. I had often 
heard the slogan “Turn on, tune in, drop out”. 
Though I understood the words, they meant 
to me nothing significant. I considered the 
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flower people and the hippies in a way 
attractive, people I admired in a way because 
I had long considered myself basically hostile 
to convention, though unlike them I had 
always, or almost always, submitted to it. But 
two months or so ago, on television, I had 
seen and heard Dr Timothy Leary, who had 
been, as I had been, a university don and the 
author of learned works and whose academic 
career, like mine though for different reasons, 
had collapsed in ruins. Yet he, unlike me, had 
carved an existence and a name for himself 
almost from scratch, in the non-academic 
world. When I had heard him he had put a 
simple message: “Drop out”. I don’t recall his 
exact words, but in essence he was saying, 
“Rid yourself of responsibility, quit the 
rat-race. Don’t obey society’s paralysing 
conventions, you have a simple road to escape 
them. Leave your job, leave the acquisitive 
society, you can still inhabit its cities 
physically while nevertheless becoming totally 
insulated from the ulcer-generating pressures 
of its oppressive system of employee and of 
boss, of high salaries never overtaking rising 
costs and rising standards of living. Step out 
of the trap; the door is open. ‘Drop out!’.” 


So, remembering his live voice more 
clearly than all the written words I had read 
on the same subject, I acted. I dropped out. I 
left the money I had in my bank account, 
threw away my cheque book. I knew very well 
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that by leaving my bank account intact I was 
rendering my act of dropping out in a way 
unreal, that it gave me, as drop-outs usually 
have not and should not have, a waiting 
escape-hatch back to the square world. But I 
had not the courage to act like Ludwig 
Wittgenstein and give my fortune away. In 
terms of my experienced life so far, it was no 
fortune: a little over two hundred pounds. And 
I lack courage, I know, just as I lack stability 
and application and patience, qualities I value, 
and as I also lack consistency and temperance 
and chastity, qualities I do not value at all. 
But I determined, though I was not prepared 
to abandon my escape-hatch, to make, within 
that limitation, my situation as genuine as I 
could, and in particular never to draw in any 
circumstances on my bank funds for any of 
what in future would be my only essentials— 
food and perhaps shelter and perhaps 
transport. 


GZ, 
He who hesitates is hooked.* 
AZ 


Look at why you leap. 


* This, and all other one-line proverbs, was contributed by John 
Anthony Berridge. 
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2 The First Nights 


My first night was very comfortable. I had 
settled on a budget of five shillings a day—for 
no reason, but then I would now for the first 
time have the freedom, at all times instead of 
rarely, to act for no reason. And, though this 
thought only came much, much later, 35/- a 
week was (before devaluation) five dollars a 
week. The little guides to Europe and England 
on five dollars a day I well knew. London on 
five dollars a week seemed a joke, a nice, sick 
joke. And, like the best sick jokes, no joke at 
all. That first day, I moved my luggage 
(including the disastrous bed-settee) to the flat 
of kind friends in West Hampstead. I kept 
trousers, a shirt, a sweater, underpants, socks, 
shoes and a tie (the tie went very soon). 
Sleeping-bag not; at that stage I had none. 
And in money, fifteen shillings, suitable 
journey money, it seemed to me, for these first 
three days. 

As I have said, I had luck the first night. I 
went to the Arts Laboratory in Drury Lane, a 
curious semi-club which combines gallery and 
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cinema and restaurant and bookstall and 
experimental theatre. I had thought the 
restaurant’s prices, in the range of 3/6 to 5/6, 
reasonable before; now they were prohibitive. 
So it was no grief to me now, as it had been, 
that the previous week I had been barred from 
the Lab’s restaurant (recall the incident in the 
pub ?) on what seemed to me the wholly 
insufficient, though true, charge that I had 
made too much noise at a poetry reading. The 
Artistic Director had even asked for the return 
of my membership card; fortunately, since an 
earlier and much more superficial dropping out 
of mine had been from legal studies at Gray’s 
Inn, I knew the English law of contract, and 
also that of procedure for termination of 
membership in unincorporated associations, 
with which he had made no attempt to comply. 
So I still had my membership card, and had 
refused the offer of a refund of my annual 
subscription (£2). But though my card was 
intact and in my pocket, I could not get, and 
might perhaps never again get, service in the 
restaurant. (Noise at a poetry reading does not 
seem to me a crime; it’s what poetry readings 
are about. As well try to expel a member from 
the Laboratory for hanging obscene paintings 
in the gallery, or showing banned films in its 
cinema. Surely the Arts Lab, as it exists for 
freedom from censorship in the arts, exists for 
noise at poetry readings ? But I digress.) At 
any rate, I could not be barred from sitting in 
the public space in the gallery. The gallery 
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extends towards the back of the Lab (which is 
actually a converted warehouse, very well 
converted) and at the very farthest end is a 
telephone. Now this telephone, a coin-box, had 
been the first to be installed in the Lab and 
its number, 405 0512, had been shown on the 
Lab’s first letter-heading. Though there were 
now two main phones, 242 3407 and 242 3408 
(the former, I understand, has an extension in 
the Artistic Director’s bedroom, which is why 
to call it before 10 a.m. is to be greeted only 
with gurgles and to be hung up upon), 
405 0512 still received many outside calls, and 
its position in the building made it awkward 
for the staff, from the desk, to run to it. I have 
gone into these trivialities at some length to 
explain why I was able, when it rang, to 
intercept a telephone call intended for the 
Lab’s enquiry desk, and also how, since I was 
able to answer the routine enquiry of the 
caller about film times, I had the opportunity 
to ask her, a girl whose name it later emerged 
was Charlotte, whether she could by any 
chance assist me in finding a bed for the night. 
She could, she did: it was with some friends of 
hers in Notting Hill. There was one problem: 
my fifteen shillings no longer existed. Earlier 
in the day I had visited the crypt of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields; the people there were 
mostly penniless and not like me, fat and 
sleek. My careful planning for three days came 
unstuck; but I fed twenty-four people at 
ninepence a head—badly with cheap and 
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basically unsatisfying carbohydrates, bread and 
syrup and margarine and a few bananas. So I 
had no fare to Notting Hill. Well, the problem 
had an obvious answer. There were roads, I 
had feet, I had shoes. I walked, and it only 
took an hour and a half. I found the address; 
I was lent a sleeping-bag; I slept, with six 
other people, on the floor of what was (though 
most probably unknown to its landlord) a 
collective bedsitter. I slept very, very well. In 
the morning one of the occupants, a girl who 
had never seen me before, lent me a florin for 
my fare back to the West End. Again to St 
Martin-in-the-Fields. Sixpence left only, what 
could I do? Well, it is curious in London that 
even the downest and outest often have some 
money; I have even seen a pound flashed in 
the crypt, though its owner was unreceptive 
indeed to any suggestions about lending it or 
spending it. I collected twelve people; with my 
sixpence included, they jointly had 10/6, 
nearly 1/- each. In a caff, 1/- will buy much 
less than a real meal (though much more than 
nothing at all). We consulted. It was suggested 
that some scrag-end of mutton would not be 
expensive, nor would a few vegetables. We 
walked to Soho, bought the mutton (6/-), and 
then soup and vegetables, carrots and 
potatoes (2/6 in all). We had the materials but 
nothing to cook them in. To an ironmongery. 
The cheapest saucepan was 19/11, altogether 
outside our range; but we spotted for 2/-, just 
exactly possible, a cake-tin that would do. 
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Fortunately I knew that the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement at 89 Charlotte Street, W.1, had a 
kitchen with a small gas-ring. I went in first 
with three of the party, leaving the more 
spectacular ones outside for the moment. 
Though I had anticipated some difficulty, 
there was none. The others were asked up. 
We cooked in three batches since the cake-tin 
was small. Each person had a good portion of 
mutton garnished with vegetables—spuds and 
carrots galore. We even had enough to offer 
some to the staff of the Movement, but all 
proved to have lunched. We washed the plates, 
the Movement’s plates, and said good-bye: it 
had become clear towards the last minutes of 
our stay that, since the offices were very 
small, we could do a courtesy by moving on. 

The second night was, in a sense, less good, 
though much more interesting. I found no bed 
at all. Somehow, I certainly don’t remember 
how, I linked up with two other people on the 
road and we found an all-night launderette in 
Bayswater. It was warm, it was well-lit, there 
were seats. We even found that between us we 
could raise three shillings; we all took off our 
shirts and socks and washed them in the 
machine, though judging it imprudent, even 
though only men were present at that moment, 
to take off for washing our much dirtier 

underpants. We stayed there for three hours, 
perhaps four. Then boredom set in and we 

moved to a nearby caff whose proprietor was 
quite prepared (though it was now about one 
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a.m.) to let us sit indefinitely over three cups 
of tea. Well, almost indefinitely. After two 
hours, he made it plain that he wished to close 
down, and we left. One of us had local 
knowledge; he took us to a club where, 
although we had no money left except 6d., and 
certainly were not prepared to spend that, we 
were permitted to sit at a table and listen to 
the music without any pressure at all to buy 
drinks or anything else. While we were there 
(it was well past three a.m. by then) two 
uniformed fuzz came in and conducted a 
search; they were looking for a particular 
person and, as soon as it became clear that he 
was not there, they left. Nevertheless we 
judged it best to move on, and walked, again a 
long walk, to the all-night post-office in 
Trafalgar Square. We had enough to buy a 
letter-card and we bought it. This was 
fortunate, as a few minutes later more fuzz, 
having seen through the window that we were 
sitting on the floor behind the pillar near the 
window, came and quizzed us. They asked us 
our nationality (German, Scots, South 
African) and how long we had been there 
(fifteen minutes). Then they asked what we 
were doing there, and we said, quite 
accurately, that we were writing a letter. 
Baffled by the unchallengeable evidence that 
we were indeed doing just that, the fuzz moved 
on; had we not had the §d. for the letter-card 
they might have been much, much more 
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tedious, especially since the German was 
illegal and the Scotsman hot. 

Since then it has varied. I have always had 
at least one night’s sleep in two; occasionally, 
to achieve that, I have had to break the rules 
(are there rules >) by appealing to a friend of 
the old days for a night’s lodging—but never 
for two consecutive nights, One evening I met 
in a pub in Storey’s Gate an Irishman who 
seemed to be even more willing to make 
friends than his condition would seem to 
explain. He soon detected that I was on the 
road, but that I nevertheless possessed £2 
given by a friend, once the advertizing agent 
to my firm, when I visited his office in 
Storey’s Gate earlier that day. My friendship 
with the Irishman ripened and his with me. 
He had bought the first round. Now I bought 
one, bought two consecutively. Then he 
revealed that he had the power to confer a 
priceless gift: he had a ticket for a week’s 
board and lodging at the Salvation Army 
Hostel in Great Peter Street, S.W.1. He would 
be glad, even delighted, to present this ticket 
to a friend so close, though admittedly of 
rather short acquaintance. We went on to 
another pub, not far. Here there could be no 
question but that it was only right for me to 
buy all the rounds. And one pub more; but 
here my friend, though for no apparent 
reason, was turned away by the barman. My 
two pounds was now one pound and a little 
silver. I asked if we could go to the hostel. We 
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went. A great courtyard stank of urine, though 
admirable conveniences opened off it. Milling 
about it, and in the conveniences and in the— 
what shall I say ? restaurant, canteen, lounge, 
assembly hall are all wrong; it is just a grim 
room with chairs and tables—were two or 
three hundred men of diverse age but mostly 
over forty, all with the hopeless, idle, 
squashed-down look of French concierges’ 
husbands (whom someone described as “that 
race of beaten men”). There were dormitories 
on many floors, mine on the top; the bed 
number was 250. Though the dormitories were 
closed when we arrived, queues were already 
forming; at ten o’clock the doors opened. My 
friend came with me and we identified bed 
250, on the top floor against the wall, on the 
far left of the room. My friend briefed me on 
the details of my stay; the necessity of 
producing the ticket to secure breakfast, and 
the importance, since it was, exceptionally, a 
seven-day ticket, of not letting it be collected 
by mistake. It was marked non-transferable, so 
my friend told me to use his name at all times. 
Then we were ready to say farewell; such new 
friends, yet such good ones, one of whom had 
given and the other had received a document 
and a corresponding benefit, of such 
incomparable worth. Then, turning to go, my 
friend had an afterthought. This was a rough 
place, he said. Many, perhaps most, of my 
dormitory-companions were untrustworthy. 
To sleep in circumstances so public with so 
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large a sum as a whole pound on my person 
was to invite disaster. What to do? My friend 
had the solution. If I would allow him (and 
between friends so perfect, though so recent, 
there could be no question of any relationship 
but absolute mutual trust, could there ever ?) 
he could solve the problem. He would take my 
pound downstairs and entrust it to the hotel 
warden. The warden would put it in his safe, 
and I should receive it in the morning. He was 
far better fitted to do this than I: he was an 
initiate, I only a neophyte; and, as he carefully 
made clear, any objection I might raise to this 
proposal would endanger (would it not ?) our 
priceless possession, the absolute mutual trust 
arrived at with such pains over all our hours 
of companionship. 

Now I am slow, I am even very slow. But, 
though I had failed to see this aspect of the 
situation clearly before, I had indeed expected, 
as I always expect in the face of unexpected 
good fortune, that there might well be a catch. 
Now, the catch was extremely clear, and 
whatever I did, I was caught by the balls by 
my apparently uncalculating but clearly 
extremely shrewd friend. When caught by the 
balls, my habit is to seek simple solutions. And 
simple solutions, as I have plenty of reason to 
know, tend to be expensive. I chose one now. 
I pointed out to my friend, now seen a little 
more clearly but still my friend, that I was 
indebted to him for a week’s bed and 
breakfast; no small thing, especially so since 
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my experience of launderettes and all-nite 
caffs had begun to pall ever so slightly. I 
begged him to accept as a token of friendship, 
and as a contribution to his inevitably heavy 
business expenses of the future, the loan of my 
pound. He demurred; I will always hold it to 
his credit that he did demur, and it would be 
very unkind and ungrateful of me to try and 
suggest that his demurral was not explicit, 
though indeed it was little more than an 
expression on his face and an absence of 
movement (as it were) of his hand towards my 
note. Of course, I pressed. Of course, he 
relented. We conducted another love feast 
(«yany I think, but I’m a bit uncertain of the 
nm; my Greek stopped at 14) of mutual 
compliments, expressions of gratitude and 
hopes for the continuance of what had already 
established itself as a relationship of very pure 
and perfect mutual fidelity, though on my part 


not (ought I to be ashamed ?) of absolute trust. 


My friend left. I slept. The bedding was 
damp but what was that to me? The sheets 
were very nearly clean, there were many 
blankets; contrary to many warnings, I found 
no lice at all. I woke at eight, refreshed and 
happy. Downstairs there was breakfast : coffee 
or tea (it was hard to tell), two slices of bread 
and butter, egg-and-beans in a deep porridge 
plate. I showed my ticket in my friend’s name 
and clearly marked “Not Transferable’. No 
trouble, however. The big bowl by the hatch 
I assumed to contain sugar and therefore 
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ladled an appropriately large quantity into my 
coffee/tea. It in fact proved to contain salt, so 
the coffee was a write-off. No matter, the 
bread was thick, the butter (margarine ?) was 
copious and I had egg-and-beans! For some 
reason (I can guess the reason, several reasons) 
there was no cutlery, and egg-and-beans is a 
dish not well fitted to be eaten with the fingers. 
Eventually I found half a plastic fork, and the 
problem was solved. One feature of the 
drop-out life, gratifying indeed though pretty 
surprising at first, is that absolutely all 
problems get solved, and usually (though not 
in this case, since I had to search across many 
tables to find the semi-fork) they solve 
themselves. Had I not solved the problem in 
that way, I would certainly have found that 
eating egg-and-beans with the fingers, though 
tricky at first, can be learnt, as can using 
chopsticks. And indeed it occurs to me that 
borrowing two ballpens and using them as 
chopsticks would have worked, though I don’t 
know how likely it would have been that 
anybody would have had a ballpen (and 
nobody would have had two) or that they 
would be willing to lend them. And even 
without ballpen-chopsticks it is not difficult to 
push egg-and-beans to the edge of the plate 
with the fingers and nibble them as they flow. 
Really there are no problems. A portent. 

I only spent two nights at that hostel. In 
fact, it was a drag. On the second night, I was 
woken up about midnight and asked my name. 
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I gave, of course, my friend’s, then was asked 
to dress and come downstairs. On the way I 
was asked about my nationality (it is stateless 
South African, which though it did not stop 
them cold, certainly bugged them a little) and 
my birthplace (which I gave as Belfast, for no 
reason, but perhaps to try and render my 
friend’s Irish name consistent with my absence 
of accent. I do not even have a South African 
accent, though I can put one on). These 
improvisations seemed to pass muster and I 
was brought downstairs, clothed but very 
muzzy, to find my dear friend explaining to 
the warden that he had lost his ticket and that 
someone else was rightfully occupying bed 250, 
his bed. It was clear, however, that this was 
simply forgetfulness on his part and not, as I 
had suspected for a moment, betrayal. As soon 
as I came into the downstairs room (the 
canteen/lounge or whatever of which I have 
previously spoken) he recognized me, 
abandoned his hand completely, admitted that 
I was he and that the bed was properly mine, 
and withdrew. I felt that he had behaved 
impeccably. The warden, since he was not and 
obviously could not be filled in on the 
situation, contented himself with apologizing 
(his words were “You know, they’re a crafty 
lot’) and escorting me back to the dormitory. 
I cannot say whether it was this incident, 
or the smell of urine or the fork problem, 
which decided me (certainly, though the bed 
was damp, I have slept in beds as damp in 
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hotels that cost a pound a night, not a pound 
a week, and in any case a little dampness 
really doesn’t bug me at all). However, for 
whatever reason, next day I transferred my 
friend’s non-transferable ticket for a second 
time, and I understand that the recipient (his 
name is Quince, he wears flowered shirts and, 
being half-Indian, is exactly my type but 
unfortunately straight) transferred it again on 
the same day. Indeed, since such tickets are 
not only fairly readily convertible into 
currency (as my Irish friend had in fact 
converted his), but in a real sense currency 
themselves, it may have gone on circulating 
throughout the week of its validity. I do hope 
so. 


[Finished at 8.25 a.m. on Tuesday, 21st 
November, 1967, at Seagull Autos, Judd 
Street, London, W.C.1, using for desk the 
roof of a white 1965 Ford Zodiac (FPJ 6809) 
in the east bay by the hot drinks machine. 
Revision completed at 11.15 the same day in 
the Little Inn caff, 269 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C.1 (cold bread pudding and cup 
of tea, 9d.).] 


CA) 
A rolling stone gathers speed. 
CA y 


Dropping out is a highly creative act. It means 
doing your thing. Dropping out does not 
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mean idleness (unless idleness is your thing; it 
is few people’s thing). It means the 
opportunity to explore, in freedom, your own 
true potentialities : to decide what you are 
fitted for and become it and go on being it all 
your life. At the admitted sacrifice of your 
standard of living, it frees you from job and 
boss and wage and clock. An insufficient 
reward ? An unacceptable sacrifice ? Well, all I 
can say is, Buster, them as have tried it think it 
is worth it. 
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Sunday 


[Begun in Tonbridge Street, London, W.C.1, 
at 8.30 (about, no clock in sight) on the 
morning of Sunday, 26th November, 1967. 
Very joyous day as I have a pound in my 
pocket and am on my way to see if the snack 
bar is open at King’s Cross Station. Beside me 
a plaque says : TONBRIDGE HOUSES erected by 
the East End Dwellings Company Lim¢- 
(obsolete form of abbreviation) 1904.] 


The ballpen I am writing with, a red Conway 
worth at least sixpence even second-hand, I 
conned off a man in Cromer Street, London, 
W.C.1, by offering to buy it, standard 
operating procedure, as he also is going into a 
caff just before closing time and asking if they 
have any stale rolls that they were planning to 
throw away. Twice running now the chick has 
put in a piece of cheese that I cannot quite 
believe she (different chick each time of course, 
good vampires don’t bleed the same victim too 
often) was intending to throw away. 

Too cold in fact to go on writing so I shall 
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wait till I get into an appropriate waiting room 
at King’s X. 

In cafeteria now. Lovely blast of warmth 
as I entered door, must be nearly 60°F. No 
food unfortunately as I just realized I must 
keep my pound intact (and once broken it will 
go in five minutes) for railway fare tomorrow. 

The night before last was fantastic. Last 
night I slept in my sleeping bag in the 
hallway of a block of flats, routine. But the 
night before in a derry (and a very derelict 
derry indeed, mould on the floor and worse) I 
had a far, far better night than, for example, 
at the London Hilton (1964, they threw me 
out), the Grosvenor House (also 1964, they 
called the police), or the Statler Hilton in New 
York (1965, no serious troubles except that I 
had to pay for all my transatlantic phone calls 
in advance). 

A moment’s digression: I was wandering 
outside the waiting room towards the seat and 
sleeper reservations door when I found in a 
litter bin, incredibly, coffee! Food is routine, 
of course, but who in a million years would 
have expected a cup of coffee? A plastic cup, 
nearly full. Cold and no sugar (I like one lump) 
but what a gift from my foster-mother 
Aphrodite! (I’m Libra, 3rd October, 1930, in 
fact.) 

Back to the night before last. I had been in 
the Arts Lab, where my personal position is 
now a little better, tho’ not much. Jim Haynes, 
the Artistic Director, said that it had been 
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decided to give me another chance, but that if 
there were any more complaints of anything at 
all, that would be it. Sue Miles, however, 
made it clear that while she couldn’t 
physically bar me from the restaurant, she 
positively didn’t want me in it—and this 
effectively meant that I would, as previously, 
be refused service. I went to the film show 
(guest of Mavis and David, who brutally were 
made to pay a newly-introduced guest charge 
of 5/- each, which with tickets, three at 5/-, 
made 25/- in all, indeed an expensive evening’s 
entertainment for them. Mavis however 
seemed not to mind and even gave me 5/- to 
attend the “perverse” (midnight-till-dawn) 
film show, which effectively took care of the 
hotel problem for the night. After the show 
Jim called me aside and said that there had 
been further complaints. I asked of what since 
I had been careful to behave impeccably all 
day, except for falling asleep at the film show 
—essentially, as I told Mavis, a comment on 
the quality of the film. Jim said, “‘of 
vibrations”. This seemed hard, since while I 
can to some extent control my behaviour, I 
don’t see how I can control my “vibrations” 
until I find out what the hell vibrations are. 
Jim offered no help on this, but, as he took no 
action to bar me on the spot, I decided that 
blowing was really the only strategy which 
might allow the situation to cool off. 

So I blew, in fact only a few yards since I 
had a midnight appointment with Terry. 
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While I was waiting for Terry outside the 
Lab, a number of cats and chicks ran into 
trouble with the doorman over both the 5/- 
and the fact that they had to be signed in by a 
member. I adopted a standing policy of 
willingness to sign in any arrivals with this 
problem. (I even asked one couple for 
sixpence for this service and was offered a 
florin; I gave this back after a moment’s 
thought saying that I now realized that asking 
for the sixpence had been a shit thing to do.) I 
realized too that, with the situation Jim-wise as 
dicey as it was, there was no future in going to 
the perverse film show, or anything at the 
Lab at all for the next few weeks. So when a 
chick came by who did not have the §/- (not 
surprisingly since the whole filthy 5/- thing 
was new that week) I not only signed her in 
but paid her way. That left me in all two 
shillings and ninepence (a florin, a sixpence and 
one of those kinky octagonal threepenny bits, 
so useful for the telephone till Tony Benn 
blocked the slits. Or was it Eddie Short ?). 
Terry finally came by about 12.15 a.m. 
without the bread he had promised me (it 
seems a fine had caught up with him) and 
heavily stoned on H. There was no future in 
our conversation and he went on into the 
Lab, where a few seconds later he was caught 
in the act of committing impersonation, that 
is of trying to get into the Lab on my 
membership card, which I had missed from 
my wallet several days before and which he 
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obviously had nicked. Fortunately for me and 
unfortunately for him all the Jimmery of 
recent weeks had made my name and face, and 
the connection between them, pretty well 
known in doorman circles. He was done 
brown and the card returned to me. The 
whole event, while throwing no new light on 
the character of Terry (very well known to 
Don and to me though I had met them both 
only a couple of weeks before) did in a certain 
sense put the lid upon things, and after rather 
unflowery farewells, and without fixing a 
subsequent rendezvous, we lurched off, Terry 
southwards towards Covent Garden and I 
northwards towards High Holborn and the 
general Bloomsbury scene. 

Note: I have had to break the pound to buy a 
new ballpen, as the old conned one died. The 
kiosks at King’s X were no help so I am 
writing now, at 10.50 a.m. that is, outside a 
newsagent and confectioner in Caledonian 
Road, London, W.C.1. The name over the 
shop front, Kensitas, is clearly not that of the 
proprietor. In one of the many rooms above 
his shop lives my friend Tony, a poet who has 
had a book of poems accepted by the Turret 
Press and has written an unpublished novel 
somewhat in a Robbe-Grillet style and 
certainly of as high a quality. However, 11 in 
the morning, especially a Sunday morning, is a 
great deal too early to risk awakening him. I 
press on northwards along the Cally towards 

a zone where I have a small cluster of friends 
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. Notices on board in Caledonian Road, London, 
Nur: 


and former landlords in the Belitha Villas q 
region. 

I decided not to go to Belitha Villas and 
am returning to the cafeteria at King’s X 
Station. Writing in caffs is tricky because 


BEDs for MEN only 
£3 per week (in advance). 
This includes Bed-linen, 
Tele, Wireless, gas, 
electricity and crockery 


eventually I get rumbled, politely, but (sharing room). 

rumbled, and then that’s it. Even in the Little Apply:- 99 Fredericia Str. 
Inn Caff where I had spent ninepence. The Caledonian Road, 
King’s X cafeteria, being self-service, doesn’t | ——— Phone: North 2993 


seem to worry so much. But clearly at some NEAR HE, RE 


point today I shall be breaking in on the 


é f (1 think I, and 
precious 19/3. Expensive, expensive ballpen! I i is 


have still not reached the cafeteria. And this is Sui orkin Men one i sa 
being written with a pencil: it was in my left nly En ig lish 5 Lrish cing oloured” 
trouser pocket all the time and if I had only Scots Welsh accepted )  outris ht) 
realized, the so perilous breaking of my B ath . <pled Pee 

pound would have been avoided and my - eK, 

railway fare for tomorrow secure. In the 5 . | O ‘O week 

Pentonville Road I met a man, in his forties, 25 Clarem ont Ss y 

who seemed prepared to talk to me. We Te}. TER 66 a NI. 


chatted a few moments: it emerged that he 
was a painter though, since he had a family, 
working as a refuse collector. He admired the 
freedom of my life, and said, rightly, that this 
was a far more valuable thing than having 


| (£6.- lash) 
enough to eat. A little unscrupulously, as I | 


now realize, though I had in my mind or Hem ing ford Kaed WL Teh Wok OB4L 
decided not to try to con him, I told him of 4 - speed hewn - Cfuaager 


my diet yesterday of stale rolls and cheese. (In 


fact, staleness in rolls does not detract, for me, o- Wiweboud adip - good: conddign 
from their palatability, or for anyone, from only nud dietag ALtr 6 p.m. 


their food value, and cheese—I had had 
portions from two separate sources—is a 35 
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Notices in window of Mortimer & White, 
family butchers, no number but just north 
of F. Vincent, fruiterers, greengrocer, 

66 Caledonian Road, London N.1: 


ST. PANCRAS 


AMATEUR BOXING CLUB 
President: A. J. Burgess 
(Affiliated to the A.B.A.) 
Patrons: W. Levy, A. J. Madden. 
PRESENT A GRAND JUNIOR 


BOXING 


TOURNAMENT 


AT ASSEMBLY ROOMS, TOWN HALL, 
EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1. 


Monday, 20th November 1967 
Doors open 7 p.m. Commence 7.30 p.m. 
Ringside Reserved 
10/- 7/6 5/- 2/6 Unreserved 
Hon. Secretary: 

J. T. Spicer, 110 Elthorne Road, N.19. 


SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL BOYS 








makes shopping simpler 
_ HERE © 


(I’d be glad to support one or two in as 
much luxury as I could afford. If only I 
could meet them.) 
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(Poster on derelict pub opposite, once the 
Star and Garter, Owen and Cassie.) 


WE SUPPLY 
LOAN 
CLUB 
CARDS 


LOAN CLUB POSTERS 
LEDGERS FROM 100 
WINE CARDS 
1.O.U. BOOKS 
PAY OUT ENVELOPES 


XMAS CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS- 
Albums available at 


DODDS THE 
PRINTERS LID. 


193-195 King’s Cross Road, W.C.1. 
Hours of business 
9-6 weekdays 9-12 Saturday 





(That’s quite enough of those.) 
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high-protein, high-value food.) Thus (I 
indeed admit) slightly indirectly conned, he 
came through: two sixpences pressed into my 
hand as he went on towards York Way. A 
solution to my problem now seemed possible: 
if I took my total wealth, 20/3, to the cash desk 
at the cafeteria, I could perhaps reconstitute 
my pound in its full integrity and still have 
threepence, which might easily buy a roll, and 
would certainly buy some Polo Mints, my main 
supplement (and an important one it was) to 
the rolls and cheese of yesterday. 

But at the corner of the Pentonville Road 
and York Way, I met disaster. A group of 
loiterers sensed my condition, not so different 
from theirs, and made me welcome. When I 
told my name (my first name of course) one 
of them even claimed, though clearly 
speciously, to have heard of me. (In Arts Lab 
circles they might, but they clearly did not 
frequent any such place. And my visits to the 
crypt of St Martin-in-the-Fields had been far 
too few to make it possible that my name had 
acquired any familiarity among the crypt’s 
clientele.) However, I did melt a little at this 
attractive lie. The two sixpences were still in 


_ my hand. One of the group (he claimed the 


name “Christmas” but in fact it seems was 
called Pat) urgently needed funds to buy a 
half in a pub in York Way, where apparently 
he had the possibility of conning a night’s 
lodging if he could only establish his 
respectability by first buying a half-pint at the 
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bar. (Well, that is what he said.) In such 
congenial company, it was almost impossible to 
refuse, with the evidence of my prosperity in 
plain sight between my fingers. It rapidly 
became quite impossible for me to refuse. I 
agreed and handed Christmas-Pat the two 
sixpences, a sum clearly of even greater 
significance to him than it had been to me. He 
set off along York Way to his Public House 
along York Way, promising to see me at two 
o’clock. Since he did not name any place of 
rendezvous, it was perhaps a little obvious that 
his statement was incapable of bearing any 
relation to any actual meeting, and that it was 
perhaps best taken as an indirect expression of the 
thanks which, to avoid embarrassing us both, he 
had of course made no attempt directly to give. 
On the forecourt of the station my eyes 
met those of a young man, 17 or 18, one of 
two wearing school or university coloured 
scarves. As he seemed to be inviting, I walked 
towards him; he asked, somewhat abruptly 
“What are you doing here >?” Taking this 
question as a little hostile, I turned the 
question back, “Well, what are you >” He 
took this reply extremely badly, and was in no 
way soothed by my concession, “I’m writing.” 
Seizing me by the shoulders, he pushed me 
along the forecourt towards the main station, 
shouting “Fuck off! Fuck off!’ at the top of 
his voice. My feeble riposte “I’ve as much 
right here as you” clearly had no relevance to 
the physical realities of the situation, 
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especially since, weighing sixteen stone, I have 
long known that to retaliate in such 
circumstances only exposes me to grave risk of 
arrest on a charge of assault and battery or of 
inflicting grievous bodily harm, to which 
provocation is a very imperfect defence. A few 
minutes later I was accosted by a young lady 
standing in the main station a few yards from 
where now stood the two young men of the 
previous event. She wanted sixpence for a 
phone call; I had no sixpences but offered her 
the use of one valuable survival from my 
earlier days, my telephone credit card. (Such a 
card has, essentially, no physical existence; it 
is a sequence of eleven digits and a letter in 
my memory, and I can imagine no more 
absurd regulation than that of the Post Office 
which requires the (physical) card to be 
returned when the subscriber gives up the 
service. As well return a poem, a song or a 
computer programme. I have had more than 
one barney with the telephone manager over 
credit cards. When in 1964 I could not get a 
telephone, I asked for one to facilitate my 
operations conducted, perforce, from 
coinboxes. I was refused at several levels and 
finally, after the Telephone Users’ Association 
had engineered a question in the House, at the 
highest. It was made absolutely clear that no 
one might have a telephone credit card unless 
he had a telephone; no heed whatever was 
paid to my plea that my lack of a telephone was 
the main reason why I needed a credit card.) 
41 
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Before finalizing the transaction, and 
strictly from motives of revenge and malice, I 
asked whether the two young men standing by 
were indeed, as the three’s proximity seemed 
to indicate, friends of hers. She denied them, 
and she and I proceeded to the telephone box. 
Here I placed the call (credit card numbers 
charge annually so, by the time this book is 
published, my revelation that the card 
number was 31120 z 135 400, can do me no 
possible harm and you, I am afraid, no possible 
good). As I was placing it, and indeed some 
time before, it had become obvious to me that 
not only were the two young men friends of 
the young lady but that the call was being 
made on their behalf and that one of them, 
my assailant, would speak. Unfazed by this, I 
got the number on the line. My assailant 
indeed spoke: while he was speaking I took 
my opportunity to leave rapidly, feeling that 
certain scores had been evened in the only 
satisfactory way whereby such scores, or any, 
can ever be evened at all. 

2 p.m.: 19/3 still intact (for how much 
longer ?). A thought strikes me. Perhaps 
instead of a nonsense my friend of the shilling, 
Christmas-Pat, meant me to meet him on the 
corner of York Way and the Pentonville Road, 
where we first met. I go there. Of course he 
isn’t there. I was right the first time. 

2.10 p.m. : 19/- now. (I warned you and I 
warned myself, didn’t I ?) An old soldier (as he 
rather painfully reiterated more often than, in 
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my judgment, was really called for) selling 
Old Moore’s Almanac up along York Way. He 
too, it seemed, had had nowhere to sleep last 
night. He too had had no food all day. 
Malicious and unfeeling as ever, I asked him 
how in that case, with no money for food, he 
had been able to buy the liquor which he 
evidently had consumed in abundance. This 
too he countered : a friend had taken him out, 
him, an old soldier. I weakened, I asked the 
price. He said “A few coppers”. I gave him 
three; he thanked me then turned about and 
made his way back along York Way to the 
Duke of York, perhaps to rejoin his hospitable 
friend. 

Graffiti on the outside wall of The Railway 
Tavern, corner of Caledonian Street and 
York Way: 





(lower-case throughout, no punctuation, 
effectively in my own preferred typographical 
style) 





Suck my hob 


Pov om Xe) 6) 


(upper-case utilized in a more conventional 
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way but still showing distinct originality and 
character) 


PULL. DOWN 
YOUr draws 
and the 


Non eys 
Yours 


(less satisfactory use of upper-case but 
indentation of the last two lines employed to 
great effect.) 
(Many other graffiti but no others considered 
to be of competition standard.) 

2.35 p.m.: Menu of Polles Restaurant, 
28 York Way, London, N.1, almost too 
agonizing to contemplate. Steak, chips and veg. 
5/6. Sausage, egg, chips, onions, veg., 2/6. 
Corned beef sandwich, 1/3. And the money is 
in my pocket. Even the luncheon vouchers 
sign evokes memories once happy, now all but 
unbearable. I must Keep that railway fare. 
Press on doggedly towards Belitha Villas. 
Surely I can con some food there if anywhere. 


CZ) 


When in doubt, you’re right. 















4 People are all that Matters 


[Begun about half-way up the Cally, notebook 
resting on the curved top of the brick wall of 
the bridge over the canal, Monday 27th 
November, 1967, after sunset but with the sky 
still a luminous dark blue. Block of ( 2) Council 
flats on the south bank to my right, six or 
seven storeys and harmoniously lit. Only 
gondolas needed, perhaps, to make a perfect 
scene. ] 


It was Dave who first gave me LSD. He called it 
that and his doing so was an indication that he 
was consciously speaking to an outsider. 
Otherwise, as to me thereafter, the word 

would have been “acid” and they and I (they 
of course much. more entitled to the term) 
would have spoken of each other, and ourselves, 
as “acid-heads”’. Of course there can be 
pot-heads too. I have never, even now, 

learned his surname and indeed, on the 

scene where we met, to ask another’s 

surname or to proffer one’s own, is as 

grievous a social error as the word “cheers!” 
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in the sick, sick world of Nancy Mitford’s 
“U-speech”. Grievous social errors I made 
many; the most grievous was a week later, 
when knowing that acid, while cheap by my 
standards, cost what by their drop-out 
standards amounted to many days’ food, I tried 
to explain what his gift had meant and to offer 
any financial recompense within the scope of 
my purse. His expression at once told me how 
much I had hurt him. I might just as well, or 
in this case as badly, have offered a cash 
recompense before or after a dinner at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Dave did not know me at all. I had, as was 
normal in that society, but would have been so 
in few others, simply wandered into his room 
uninvited from an adjacent room in the same 
flat, where I had friends, recently met but very 
close. The room contained a bed, some chairs, 
a record-player. The music, a medieval 
chant, was well suited to the deep red of the 
curtains and to the dignity of Dave’s beard. 
Denise sat on the floor; on one end of the bed 
sat a young man whose name, as I only learnt 
later, was Mick. 

Almost as soon as I entered the room 
something quite electric happened between 
myself and Mick. On a chair was a plate of 
cold rice, clearly discarded from a previous 
meal (rice is very filling). I picked up the plate 
and said (it was all I said), “I love cold rice.” 
Mick could not have been more overcome by 
the richest jest of David Frost: he fell about. 
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I ate the rice. I was at once conscious, and a 
little puzzled (though not too much), that 
something very real and intense had been 
established, not only with Mick but with 
Denise and Dave. Then Dave spoke. The 
words were the first he had ever spoken to me, 
and Mick and Denise had spoken none. He 
said, ““Would you like to try some LSD >” 
Now this is a matter I had thought about 
often, though the issue had so far in fact failed 
to arise. I had heard of the advertised beauties 
of the LSD “trip” and, though this was by 
no means a major consideration, I had had a 
few spontaneous visions and liked the idea of 
induced ones. More important I had suffered 
from an almost total writing block for over 
seven years (a thousand words a week, if 
possible at all, was agony) and I was the 
victim, as I saw it then, of a grave and 
distressing homosexual condition wholly 
resisting treatment. On the other side of the 
case, I knew of the genetic dangers; they did 
not frighten me since I am rather unlikely to 
procreate, at least as I am now. Much more 
significant, I have a history over twelve years 
of intermittent psychosis, mania, cyclothymia; 
this was the obvious reason why it was quite 
certain that no doctor in his right mind would 
countenance my use of the drug, still less 
prescribe it, since in patients with such a 
history there was grave danger that it would 
revive the psychosis, perhaps permanently. 
My reasoning (and perhaps it was a little less 
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complex than the version I have given here) 
was perhaps just an interior cry of “What the 
hell, yes”. I took perhaps a microsecond, 
perhaps a millisecond, perhaps even a second; 
at all events I took much less than the time 
needed for my hand to raise Dave’s gift (on 
sugar) to my mouth. I thanked him, and we 
made arrangements that he and Mick and 
Denise would act as guides, or perhaps more 
accurately fellow-travellers, on my trip. 

I returned to the room of my other friends 
and told them of my plans to go travelling 
next door. They suggested that I be not 
precipitate about the decision; I told them that 
the sugar cube was already down. They wished 
me well; I returned to Dave, now my guru, to 
Mick and to Denise, equipped, however, with 
the valuable piece of information that Mick’s 
sexual tendencies were the same as my own. 

I returned to Dave’s scene, and took my 

place on the bed. I knew that up to two hours 
must pass before the effects showed themselves : 
I spent this period, as is recommended, in 
entertaining “elevated thoughts” (sick joke), 

in converse with my guru and in listening to 
suitable music (Palestrina). Time passed 
agreeably but very slowly: at least, after I had 
almost given up expecting them, the effects 

set in. 

To my enormous surprise, there was no 
question of visions or distortion of perception 
or audio-visual phenomena in any of the usual 
senses or as usually is found. Instead I found 
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myself in totally familiar territory; the manic 
high whose recurrence had dogged my life 
since 1955 when as a candidate for a Fellow- 
ship of All Souls, I had destroyed my chances 
by a telephone call to the Warden, calling him 
from his high table to tell him that I had a 
message from God for him. 

Dave was very silent. Denise was very 
silent. Mick was very silent. I was noisy 
in the extreme. The form my highs take, 
and the reason why they are as completely 
disastrous as they are, is that they distort not 
(in any way) my perception but rather my 
judgment. At the same time I am infused with, 
possessed by, psychic energy of formidable 
strength. 

It would be hard to imagine a better 
prescription for disaster than enhanced drive 
and clouded judgment: the combination had 
led, of course, to the troubles which had 
wrecked me (no exaggeration) over the twelve 
years since my first euphoric telephone call to 
Warden Sparrow. 

I behaved strictly according to the pattern 
which had established itself over those twelve 
years. I adumbrated vast enterprises, and 
before one was completely discussed I dropped 
it to go on to a vaster (clinical term: flight of 
ideas). I spoke syllables of brass to the walls 
of an echoing cavern; I was on the throne and 
in the pulpit and appearing as the Frost Report 
(clinical term: heightened conversation, used 
by a doctor who sent me to Claybury Hospital, 
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hell of hells, after I had been evicted by 
Ronnie Laing from his “household” for 
psychotics at Kingsley Hall, for use and abuse 
of the telephone—4o minutes to Canada at 
five in the morning he didn’t find funny; he 
never grasped, I think, that I had made the 
call only because no one in all the Hall was 
willing to wake up and talk with me. I still 
owe him part of the bill). 

Another phase: Dave was bearded, clearly 
God the Father; Denise, of course, Mary the 
immaculately conceived one, mother of Mick, 
the Son of God. Where did that leave me ? 
Well, obviously, the third term in the Holy 
Trinity. 

Dave indeed realized that this was getting 
out of hand, and squashed it; I realized too, 
and said, “Man, I’m sure glad you brought 
that one down!” 

With Mick there had, in our first seconds 
of meeting, established itself a very powerful 
and explicit linkage. Now I knew that he, too, 
was gay I had hopes of exploiting the linkage 
to attain, even that night perhaps, sensual 
delights. I began to proposition him, perfectly 
explicitly indeed but just the least bit 
indirectly. Making verbal love to a boy of 17 
in the presence of two immensely sophisticated 
adults is a rather tricky problem. I solved it. 
Obviously they must know what was going on. 
Obviously being the people they were, 
they could only approve it; nevertheless their 
presence meant that certain techniques, 
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especially the explicit use of references to the 
physiology of the reproductive and excretory 
systems, were out. Nevertheless, I managed, 
and managed so well that within an hour Mick 
and I were in the next room alone. 


J 


Put the horse before the coke. 


y 


Gratify the body. Eat when you’re hungry, 
drink when you’re thirsty, fuck when you’re 
randy. If you want to exercise self-control, try 
it on the intellect. 
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Shepperton Studios 


[Begun at some unknown time in the early 
morning, maybe about four. I having wakened, 
as I usually do in psychotic spells—yesterday 

I thought this one was over; how wrong I 
was—at an early hour much, much too full of 
zip, on Tuesday, 28th November, 1967, on 

the dining-table on the third floor at 14 

Belitha Villas, London, N.1.] 


I had once lived here as tenant of Jeremy 
Parker, a charming but slightly confused 
yoick who had converted the house into a 
hostel for “post-graduate students and allied 
trades”, as he said in an ad, in the New 
Staggers and Naggers, embarrassingly getting 
about a nundred ’phone calls in reply when he 
had three rooms free. I couldn’t contact 
Jeremy before coming because his phone, 
NORth 0599, emitted only a very angry 
scream. This I could well understand since on 
a previous visit to his very pretty scene, I had 
been unable to avoid reading (in such 
circumstances I seldom can avoid reading) a 
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letter lying about from the Coutts mob which 
made it clear that they took every bit as dim a 
view of him as Barclays do of me (though 
they being Coutts, his overdraught was 
£2,500 while mine was £31.2.6). Nevertheless 
the situation in each case was the same: our 
greenery was now strictly rubberised. 
Barclays are quite good actually; they once 
gave me an overdraught of £357 (if you 
wonder why you used to see that curious 
figure so often in the press, it’s because it was 
exactly $1,000.00, before Wilson’s leap. Now, 
if my figgering can be trusted, it’s £416.16.8, 
a much less beautiful sum) just on the 
strength of a ’phone call from San Francisco 
(they even accepted reverse charge; they even 
suggested it, after the first three minutes. 
They are in fact still pretty good to me, in 
fact they even give me bank references 
(wording them must be a delicate exercise) 
but of course no Barclaycard. They’re not 
mad.) 

Anyway, though Jeremy had once evicted 
me partly for asking for a telephone extension 
in my bedroom—I’m a recent acid-head, but 
I’ve been a telephone-head since the Pretoria 
exchange went automatic in 1937, and my 
father, being like me like that, nearly put it 
out of action by dialling madly before they 
gave the word, and partly, perhaps mainly, for 
making like a hurricane round the house. 
Jeremy and I were surprisingly glad each to 
see the other, and things went even better 
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because, as I shall be explaining quite a lot 
later, I had two pounds from Anthony Blond. 
(This book plays hell with time sequences, I 
do know, and though deliberate is not perhaps 
the word (I’ve never done anything deliberate 
in my life, still less intentional) this temporal 
hell-playing, since I do it, is OK with me. 
And if, Buster, it is not OK with you, then 
I’m sorry.) 

Having all this bread and Jeremy’s little 
household while quite clearly surviving, 
equally clearly being in a pretty bread-free 
state (at an earlier stage of his landlordism, 
Jeremy worked nights on the telephone 
exchange, a well-known refuge for those who 
didn’t quite make it but are not quite ready to 
admit it; but now, of course, he needs all his 
time for contemplation), I was able to 
subsidize the purchase of a bottle of very fine 
(though I fear non-vintage) Spanish burgundy, 
7/11, half a raw chicken, six bob, and some 
soup tomatoes (ninepence, a figure which for 
some reason seems to recur constantly in 
these here reminiscences). The chicken 
acquired an attractive charcoal tan under 
Jeremy’s electric grill (the electricity has been 
cut off downstairs, but not yet for some 
reason upstairs) and the tomatoes, though 
soup quality only, did much to supplement 
and enhance the endive and celery salad 
which had previously constituted the whole of 
Jeremy’s intended repast. (I do get a slight 
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kick out of these medievalisms, childish of 
me of course, but then you’ve read the 
textbooks.) 

That piece of scene-setting got entirely 
out of hand and maybe nextime Id better 
ration myself, or something, or perhaps drop 
the whole idea. (It’s another of my 
peculiarities that I enjoy learning to do new 
things, like flying hairyplanes or Morse or 
typesetting or yoyos, but as soon as I’ve got 
the technique good the whole thing ceases to 
be a challenge and I drop it.) 

There was one fascinating thing about my 
parents’ house in Pretoria (it was very, very 
beautiful and large, had about eight rooms and, 
as the law required, separate accommodation 
for three servants (I don’t mean the law 
required three, I mean the accommodation 
had to be separate. In fact, we were down to 
one at the end). The house was called Clan 
Chattan and the address was shown in the 
telephone book as Muckleneuk Drive, the 
address assigned to us by the Council in 1932, 
though Muckleneuk Drive was never made up 
and for all practical purposes our address was 
262 Loveday Street, which was made up in 
the late 30’s. Nevertheless my parents would 
never have dreamed of changing the address 
in the telephone book and nor would I, and 
by the same token our entry still stands there 
exactly as in 1932 in my father’s name, 

R. A. Farquharson, though he died in 1957. 
R. A. stands for Reginald Arthur; I was 
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called Reginald Robin and for the avoidance of 
doubt, as they say, soon only Robin. I hated, 
and hate, the name Reginald every bit as much 
as I hated (though I no longer hate) my 
father.) 

All this may not seem very relevant to 
Shepperton Studios but it is, too. One of the 
points about growing up in Pretoria in the 
30’s and 40’s (by 1950 I was away and clear) 
was cultural lag. In the 20’s, the English- 
speaking community in Pretoria, a pretty 
Dutch town but with enough English to form 
a tight, horrible hothouse community, was 
strictly Edwardian. But they visited the old 
country (some still called it “home”, yes, they 
did, two or three generations away from it. 
Now, they don’t) though very seldom (my 
mother twice in her life, my father once) and 
they read its journals and books. (The big day 
of the week at Clan Chattan was when Daddy 
—that word, too, reveals the cultural lag— 
came home with the overseas papers: The 
Illustrated London News, The Children’s 
Newspaper, and of course Punch. Punch was 
the big thing. I do of course know that 
despite all the Muggeridging and groovy 
covers and the occasional mildly dirty joke 
Punch is strictly dentists’ waiting rooms and 
always has been. But then, in that sick 
hothouse among the hostile (and rightly 
hostile) Dutch, Punch was the voice of “home”. 
All the qualities and lack of qualities, which 
made and still make it totally not, were the 
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very things which ensured its popularity in 
Pretoria, Transvaal, Union of South Africa, 
between 1920 and 1950 and, I am sure, long 
before and long after, and, I would bet you 
several decimalised pounds to a counterfeit 
Rand, still do to this day. It was, and is, the 
house organ of the cultural lag. Always at least 
ten years behind the times, it was 
comprehensible and lucid and satisfying to the 
rather unhappy denizens of that place of exile, 
as Horizon or even the Morning Post could 
never be. For they were not exiles from 
England as it then was, not exiles at any time 
from the England that was contemporary with 
them then, but exiles from a far earlier time, a 
time as deeply sunken and as irretrievable as 
Lyonesse. This indeed they soon found out if 
they visited the England contemporaneously 
accessible to them. It is true that the great 
buildings they knew so well (even though they 
were seeing them for the first time) stood firm ; 
the English countryside so often imagined was 
as green and rustic as their highest hopes. But 
that was all. “Oh, my dear, the people! Oh, 
my dear, the language! I don’t at all 
understand this fuss about Mr Eliot, surely 
anyone could see he’s writing rubbish!” So, 
after a day at Harrods (that was firm, that was 
secure, so unlike Swan and Edgar’s with its 
noisy window-displays and democratic 
assistants) and an excursion to the Tower 
(buildings at least change little, though 
architecture doesn’t. “This ‘modern’ 
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architecture, my dear, makes me physically 
ill!’’) they happily packed their bags and 
boarded the Union-Castle liner at 
Southampton, taking with them, of course, to 
read on the voyage, that one rock in a world of 
sand, that one beacon in a disturbed night, 
Punch.) 

[Finished at 8.17 a.m.—Jeremy is up now and 
I asked him the time—on the 28th November 
—Jeremy said 29th, but the Guardian 
contradicts him : “Emphatic ‘No’ by de 
Gaulle”, it says, which is to say, no news 
today—over coffee. I suffer from coffeehunger 
worse than from psychosis and the other thing, 
and burnt toast. I know we never got to 
Shepperton Studios. But the scene is set, 
Buster, the scene is set. ] 


§ 


A stitch in time distorts eternity. 


y 


69 is perhaps the most intense human 
pleasure. Delight floods in through two gates 
at once. 
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The Religious Bit 


[Same place, 8.40 a.m.—Jeremy’s—over 
cornflakes, soggy but I like them soggy. I am 
peculiar in liking hot milk on cereals and cold 
milk in coffee. Since almost everyone else 
likes, and the waiter brings, cold milk for the 
cereals and hot milk for the coffee, there is no 
problem provided I order both. If I order just 
one (and there are usually certain financial 
considerations involved), big problem.] 


This chapter is really pretty mystical and 
obviously has no place in a book of this kind 
(what kind ?), I wrote it first standing on the 
pavement (I write a lot standing on the 
pavement, sometimes but not usually leaning 
against a lamp-post) first in Doughty Street 
(where I had collected the aforementioned, and 
desperately welcome, £2 from Anthony’s 
office, supposed to last some time but always, 
always, expended in a burst of bread- 
intoxication in the same day or two, leaving 
certain problems). I should mention here that 
my ballpen has just died and a new one, 
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ninepence and with a sexy top for dialling 
telephones (I told you I was a telephone-head) 
don’t write none. However, I conned a yellow 
one off Jeremy (easy con, Jeremy, like most 
really sweet people, and when I rather 
incautiously told him that parts of the previous 
chapter were about him, he generously and 
wisely said he would prefer to read it when it 
came out, though I showed him and he is now 
reading, his expression rather dunno (I asked 
him for the word and that’s the word he gave), 
the first chapter, which Anthony has had typed 
and given me the seventeenth carbon. 
Whoever typed it can’t really cope with my 
hentracks and there are lots of lacunae 

(lovely Latin word). 

This here chapter I finished, first time 
round, on the pavement outside the London 
Welsh Club, number unknown, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C.1 (Anthony said 25,000 
words, my first estimate was too short and 
putting in London every time does pad it out 
a little. ’m joking, of course). I had just, 
bread-flushed, bought (12/-) a dozen 
Schweppes sugar-free dietetic orange crush, 
best I’ve ever tasted, with the idea of taking it 
to Bayswater as a gift to a canteen I know in 
Bayswater. However, the twelve bottles of 
crush were a bit heavy and on impulse (pretty 
needless to say that by now, I should think) I 
took it into the London Welsh Club and 
donated it. They were pretty nice about it, and 
we had a short chat about the recent electoral 
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successes of my nationalism (Scottish, of 
course) and theirs. 

Anyway, having written this chapter, and I 
was pretty damn pleased with it, especially the 
Magellanic Clouds bit (you’ve probably never 
seen them, they are only visible from the 
Southern Hemisphere, but they were the light 
of my childhood). At first (and when I knew 
them) they were considered to be simply star 
clusters but recently, as I read in the 
Scientific American, some yoick with an 
ordinary box camera (telescopes are no good 
whatever for this purpose) established that 
they were entire, though small, galaxies, 
barred spiral type I think. Previously the 
nearest known galaxy was—I understand or 
perhaps only imagine I remember, my memory 
being just the least bit shitty at the moment— 
was the Great Nebula in Andromeda, to the 
naked eye just a dot and even in a six-inch 
’scope (the biggest P’ve ever owned) pretty 
small. Reginald Arthur bought it out of a 
deceased estate and gave it me. Presents he 
was never skinflint about. Once even a 
Paillard-Bolex H 16, £150. That at 12. Not 
that it made up for the other things, 
especially not for the bumcracks with a 
cricket stump when Tony (my next bru) and I 
broke a cigarette-lighter in the form of an 
Alsatian dog. (Reginald Arthur didn’t smoke, 
didn’t drink, that was largely why my mother 
married him. But he was a cigarette-lighter 
buff and always kept whisky in the house. Sad 
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day once about 1944 when Colonel Hoey, 
friend of his and mine now long dead, having 
been given a shot of what was then an 
exceptionally rare treat, put lemonade in it by 
mistake instead of soda water. What tears, 
what lamentation!) Having written this chapter. 
and, as I’ve said, feeling all to hell pleased 
about it, especially the complex sustained 
metaphor, instructions came through to 
destroy it. I argued, of course, but the 
instructions reiterated themselves and went on 
reiterating, and, as they say, ““What I tell you 
three times is true” (L. Carroll, C. Dodgson ?). 
So feeling pretty sick about the whole 
proposition, I tore the pages up, lengthwise 
and sideways and then twice more, and stuffed 
them through the ventilating louvre of an 
office building. Test of obedience ? If so I 
passed. Less severe, anyway, than an earlier 
test (I passed that too) when the instructions 
were to disrobe completely on the northbound 
platform of the Bakerloo Line at Piccirc, and 
subsequently at St John’s Wood. That time 
the fuzz were far from enchanted, and though 
I got clear the first time by rushing out of the 
relevant hosp and taking refuge in a stamp 
dealer’s for two hours till the hue dropped, the 
second time wasn’t so good and I was caught 
in a phone box wearing only a mac and got 
eight weeks in a very, very shitty bin. Anyway, 
this morning the instructions, as when you read 
the piece you will see they constantly do, 
reversed themselves, and so I rewrote it and 
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here it is. Though my memory is always pretty 
U.S., and in spells totally, the version which 
follows is, give or take about six words, the 
same as the original. Explanations I don’t get. 
The stuff wasn’t dictated, that’s for sure. 

The first thing to learn about following 
instructions is that the instructions you get 
will be consistent only in one thing: their 
inconsistency. I don’t refer only, or even 
mainly, to situations of the Isaac-instructed- 
to-sacrifice-his-son type, where the point was 
that it was a test of obedience and, Isaac 
having passed, the revocation of his obviously 
crazy instructions (but that, of course, was the 
whole point) was only reasonable if a certain 
amount of quite unnecessary muckiness was to 
be avoided. 

Moving about London under control is 
just like being the chauffeur of a 
distinguished but, at first seeming, most 
capricious passenger, who constantly 
contradicts himself and reverses his orders to 
the chauffeur in a way that to the chauffeur 
can only seem haphazard, confused, and 
indeed very annoying. “Turn left, no, I mean 
right! Take that turning, no, don’t! Turn 
round and go back the way we came! Stop 
altogether while I look at the map!” It takes 
the chauffeur a little time to realize that, 
though the city is new to his passenger and the 
chauffeur has passed his taxi-driver’s 
knowledge-of-London test, the passenger 
knows exactly the destination to which they 
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are moving and of which the driver has not, 
and cannot have, the remotest inkling. (Don’t 
overrate the knowledge-of-London test; I 
happily remember the day when a taxi-driver 
asked to borrow my A to Z.) Indeed it only 
dawns very slowly on the chauffeur that, 
although he has outraged convention and 
perhaps the chauffeur by scorning the 
comfortable and normal back seat and 
pushing, without even asking, into the front 
seat beside the driver, his passenger is a most 
distinguished visitor indeed and from far 
further than the Magellanic Clouds. 


CA) 
The good die tired. 
CA) 


You can still buy thalidomide, but now, of 
course, they supply special knitting patterns 
With it. 
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T shepperton Studios Proper 


Instead of going straight to Belitha Villas I 
turned right where Caledonian Street meets 
the Cally, back towards Tony Howell. Tony 
and Liz had just had lunch; there were cold 
sausages and Brussels sprouts, eight Brussels 
sprouts still left. I gobbled. A bath, then off 
again. North up the Cally. Between Richmond 
Avenue and Offord Road I was accosted by 
some schoolboys. They called me, almost in a 
friendly way at first, a “dirty old tramp”. 
Well, they were right and it had taken me 
three weeks to see it. At 37 one cannot hope 
to become a hippie. Still less a flower child. 
So my choice had made me, clear now it was, 
a familiar English sight—the dirty old tramp. 
I had had a bath, true; I was only 37, true; so 
I could claim that I was a clean middle-aged 
tramp. But a tramp, that I was for sure. 

We chatted. The eldest was 14, the 
youngest 8; there were perhaps six of them in 
all. They seemed perhaps a little readier than 
might have been expected to raise questions of 
sexual interest. I found I was being 
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propositioned ; I gently declined. Even if my 
target age-group were theirs, which it 
certainly is not, I was well aware of the danger 
to me even of conversation on such subjects if 
overheard. I diverted the conversation to the 
novel I was writing. They expressed interest, 
asked if I would read them some. I read them 
some. Perhaps my mistake was to read them 
the text as it stood, rather than translate it into 
their vocabulary. It left them cold. Soon they 
were chatting freely among themselves. I took 
offence—that was a mistake too—told them 
rather coldly that they were not listening, and 
walked on. A hundred yards on I turned right 
into Thornhill Square, London, N.r. 

Resting for a moment beside a lamp-post in 
Thornhill Square, I was caught up again by 
my new friends, who had been joined by one 
or two more. Our conversation continued, and 
I was asked for another reading. I gave 
another reading. Then the atmosphere 
suddenly and rather drastically changed. The 
leader, a plump 14-year-old, began to chant 
“dirty old tramp! dirty old tramp!”’. The 
others joined in. Then, almost casually, one of 
them, not the leader, ran past me and aimed a 
kick at me. Then they were all on me. 
Sometimes kicks, sometimes blows with fists. 
Sometimes (and this was worst) kicks in the 
mouth. Finally a great volley of sand into my 


open mouth. Then they ran, the leader 


pausing to implore “Please, Sir, you won’t 
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report us to the police for this, will you, Sir ?” 
I gave the required assurance. 

White-faced but not frightened, quivering 
but not from fear, the mingled tastes of sand 
and blood in my mouth, I realized what had 
happened: that if the whole experience had 
borne no other fruit than this, still would I 
have been amply recompensed. For how else 
could I have achieved this opportunity to feel 
in reality, not in imagination, the full horrid 
force of prejudice ? Born a member of a master 
race in South Africa, by accent and Oxbridge 
education a member of the British ruling class, 
my sympathies for the victims of both systems 
had been abstract, from the outside. No 
longer. Now I was a Negro. Now I was a Jew. 
At last, at last. To give thanks, I turned into 
the church in Thornhill Square. 

David Gower at Belitha Villas was glad to 
see me. It was clear some stage had been 
reached. From my clothes in his garage I got a 
decent coat and trousers, he gave me a shirt 
and tie. I left with him the coat from the derry 
(it clearly had been a major factor in the 
beating-up) and took my “Swiss banker” 
overcoat from its box. I shaved my beard 


‘(that, 21 days old and very dirty, clearly the 


other main factor in the enlightenment). 

The parson at the church (we had had a 
long talk) had given me ten shillings. So with 
my 19/- I was almost indecently rich. David 
called me at 8; I dressed slowly, and it was 
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8.30 before I left the house on the way to 
Shepperton Studios. At the bus stop five 
passed full; then came a 221. The letters 221 
blazed in fire in my mind: this was the one. 
The conductor took my ticket, then counted 
those standing and said “There are too many 
—you must get off.” I replied “I have to 
catch the 9.4 for an appointment at Shepperton 
Studios.” I didn’t move. He shrugged. The 
bus moved on. 

At King’s X it was 8.40. I went to the 
taxi rank, explained the situation to the cabbie. 
We arrived at 8.55. After going through so 
many red lights, he well deserved to get a 
half-note for a 6/6 fare. The 9.4 for 
Shepperton was due to leave from Platform 4. 
There was an announcement of delay. Another 
announcement. Finally we left at 9.16 from 
Platform 1. 

The reason I was going on and on about 
Punch in the earlier chapter called 
“Shepperton Studios” is this: in the late 20’s 
or early 30’s, Punch produced a number, about 
20, of selections from past issues, classified by 
subject. Mr Punch in Mayfair, Mr Punch with 
Horse and Hound, that sort of thing. (Mr 
Punch with Horse and Hound, in fact, I once 
sent as a present to a rich Belgian couple 
whose son I’d been tutoring and where I had 
been a positive embarrassment at shoots; they 
got the point, and said how much they 
appreciated such a gift from “a young man so 
far away from hunting”’.) One volume, whose 
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title I don’t remember, had an article by 
A. P. Herbert on “Wrong Numbers”. His 
point was that he was so sick of being rung by 
wrong numbers that he would pretend he was 
the right number, and play along for laughs. 
(Say, for example, “I am putting you through 
to the Prime Minister now, Sir”, and then 
leave the receiver on the table for an hour.) 
APH said he realized this wasn’t a very nice 
game but felt he had no alternative. I have 
found an alternative, however, particularly 
applicable to crossed lines. I play along for real. 

So last Friday when I was making a local 
call, I suddenly found I was through to 
Shepperton Studios. So, seizing the 
opportunity, I asked to make enquiries about 
studio space, and was put through to Mr 
Andy Worker. He was most helpful, and said 
the minimum cost was around £300 per week. 
He suggested I come down for a chat, on 
Monday; a chauffeur with a black Humber 
would be at the station. And that is why I was 
guarding my pound (the 19/3, the 19/- but 
thank God never less) for the journey. In fact, 
the ticket, day return, cost only 10/6, so I had 
some reserve. The train was, of course, late; 
but the chauffeur was there, and the Humber 
up to expectation. We passed through the open 
gates (why put up a sign, “NO Visitors”, if an 
unknown yoik phoning from London gets met 
with a chauffeur and Humber ?). 

Andy Worker was most helpful. With him 
was a gold-faced, golden-haired man in brown, 
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35-40, whose name I never did catch (it was 
told me twice). Andy explained very kindly 
the basic principles of film budgeting; he 
explained how £300 or £600 a week was only 
a beginning. For an A picture, as I was 
envisaging, with 10-12 weeks shooting of 
which 1-2 were in the Studio, the damage 
would be at least 15 thou, which would 
include all sound throughout but of course no 
camera costs. It is my experience (Roy 
Thomson says so too) that distinguished men 
like having their brains picked. I picked Andy’s 
good. I knew, just, what ACT and NFFC 
stood for; he filled me in on both in full; 
explained that my obvious course would be to 
get hold of a production manager from the 
Association of Cinematographic Technicians so 
that as soon as the shooting script was ready 
he could prepare a draft budget for the 
National Film Finance Corporation. He told 
me much else; he wished me luck. Tea came, 
and the three of us (Andy, I and the 
golden-haired stranger) drank it. Then I was 
chauffeured back to Shepperton Station. 


A) 


A little knowledge is all that is possible. 
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Instructions 


At Waterloo I met Gordon. Waterloo is a good 
place for meeting South Africans. Once quite 
unexpectedly I met Ruth Hayman there 
although I didn’t at all know she was in 
England. Gordon Winter is a journalist, heart 
of gold I think but with a pretty complex 
reputation both in S.A. and in London. 
Anyway I owe Gordon some gratitude because 
back in ’63 in Jo’burg he had played the game 
over a photo he took of me keeping the fuzz 
out of a party, and we had been reasonable 
chums since then (my reputation being a bit 
complex too, of course). Anyway he bought me 
a cuppa and two pork pies, which helped 
much, and even bought me a third pork pie to 
keep for supper. The chick he was meeting 
didn’t show, but we met various other friends 
off the day’s boat and it was quite a whizdiz. 
Then de-Gordoning I bleeped up to town and 
soon found myself walking south down the 
G.LR. (Gray’s Inn Road of course, what else >). 
About halfway down, opposite the Royal Free 
Hospital, I got instructed to drop my Swiss 
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banker overcoat to the deck. Now sometimes I 
argue with instructions (everyone does), 
though never, or hardly ever, do I overrule 
them. (It don’t pay you know.) Step on 
snakes, sure, walk down cellar stairs in the 
dark, if you wish. Forget to pay your fire 
insurance, fine. But who overrules 
instructions ? Well, many perhaps, but not 
Robin. Not mad Robin, homeless, shiftless, 
witless, crazy, crooked, queer; but applying— 
and the application, he does know, is still in a 
very early stage—to be to whatever it is “as a 
hand is to a man”. However, this instruction 
was so obviously clear and sane and right that 
I took the coat right off and threw it on the 
deck. I walked on; after a couple of minutes I 
looked back and was delighted to see that the 
coat was gone. Hoo-ray! 

A few minutes later I decided to call in at 
the Royal Free Hospital to see about a job. (A 
menial job, of course.) I saw their menial 
personnel officer. I said I was willing to do 
anything. She regretted that there were no 
vacancies as porters, and that she really 
couldn’t think of anything else I could do. 

Further down the G.I.R. I looked into the 
entrance of the Royal Free Hospital’s 
psychiatric clinic. A man there said to me, 
“Do you know Jesus >?” I answered, “Of 
course I know my Saviour. My Saviour speaks 
to my heart.” We prayed for a moment 
together and I went on. 

That evening it was cold. I had only my 
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new shirt; the old coat was at Belitha Villas. 
So I phoned Omar Cassen, an Interior 
Designer from Port Elizabeth with many 
lovely children—I had attended his daughter’s 
wedding, my first and only Muslim wedding, 
a month or two before. He suggested I come 
to Arnos Grove station and walk from there. 
So from Arnos Grove I walked along Palmer 
Road, then High Road, then into the North 
Circ, Pinkham Way. On the left was a garage, 
all flood-lit. I stopped to ask the way, and to 
piss. They told me the way, and where to piss. 
I pissed, and on. When I had walked perhaps 
fifty yards from the garage, a man in a black 
overcoat and black gloves came running after 
me. He said “Come back to the garage.” My 
first instinct was to run (indeed I was 
instructed in one word, “run!”’) but I could 
not. He explained that the people at the garage 
had noticed that I was cold, and wished to 
give me hot chocolate, and that they would 
then give me a lift on my way, “We have a 
service”. So suspicions half-dispelled, I came 
back to the garage. And it seemed he had 
spoken truth. There was hot chocolate. There 
were even ham sandwiches, stale but 
marvellous. How crass my suspicions of these 
lovely English people! What nicer gesture 
could they have made than to succour a cold, 
thirsty, hungry alien ? I determined to write a 
nice chapter in the book about them. I waited 
on. The black-gloved man had disappeared, 
perhaps to see about the lift. Then I caught 
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on. Christ, did I catch on! Suddenly, horribly 
and far, far too late! 

Into the forecourt pulled a fuzz-car, blue 
light flashing. Out stepped two uniformed 
fuzzmen. Could I still be mistaken, could they 
be on some other errand ? No. I was not 
mistaken, no, they were on no other errand. 
The fuzzmen came towards me. (That was 
pretty Pearl White, I grant you, but having 
seen so many Saturday morning cliffhangers ’m 
quite addicted to the effect.) Actually there 
was very little trouble. The fuzz quizzed me; 
I told them I was on my way to spend the 
night with friends. My clothing was a bit 
bizarre, but my accent was right. They melted. 
Then since they had let me go without giving 
my name and address, I gave it them, and 
strolled slowly on to Omar’s. The lift, of 
course, never materialized. 


eo The Beginning of 





the Book 


At a much earlier stage in these events, I had 
found myself in Doughty Street. In Doughty 
Street I noticed the offices of Geoffrey Bles, 
and went in to try and discuss work, show my 
thesis, which though in 1961 it had won a 
prize, was (and is) unpublished for various 
reasons. I didn’t get far with them: but 
walking on south I saw, at 56 Doughty Street, 
the offices of Anthony Blond Ltd. Now I have 


‘read a lot of Simon Raven, and I know of the 
various revolutionary Blond policies towards 





|| Look after the penis, and the ponce will look authors. So I thought I would give it a bang. 

| afiee himselt” I called in at reception, looking indeed a bit 

| scruffy and with my sleeping-bag (gift from 

| Tony Howell) over my arm. 

| The girl at reception was very unfriendly. 

| She said, did I want to buy a book ? “No,” I 
said, “sell one.” “Oh, a manuscript,” she said, 

| “well, leave it here.” “But the book hasn’t 

| | been written yet,” I said. She was obviously 

just getting ready to give me the old heave-ho 

| (as I’ve said, I’m quite an expert at getting the 

| old heave-ho) so I flourished the prize my 
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thesis won, and asked her to pass to her boss 
the name of my new book, “London on Five 
Dollars a Week.” It worked. Soon she came 
downstairs again, looking every bit as furious 
as before, and said between clenched teeth 
that Mr Blond would see me. Mr Blond saw 
me. With my sleeping-bag over my shoulder, 
I told him another title might be “How to 
live without working and not get bust’’. I also 
explained about dropping out and the great 
fruits it had lavished on me. We discussed the 
book; Anthony thought it should be called “I 
dropped out”; then he said “I suppose you 
will be wanting an advance >” I said, “Yes, 
please, thirty-five shillings.” Anthony laughed 
like a drain, and immediately gave me two 
pounds. He also came downstairs and made 
arrangements with the mother-dragon at the 
switchboard that, once a week, I could bring 
in some MS and collect £2. So my financial 
problems have been solved without recourse to 
the dole, which I’m not entitled to, and to the 
Assistance, which I bloody well don’t want. 
(Actually Anthony is being bloody good in 
the present crisis : the problem is that having 
been instructed to communicate with the 
clergy of St Martin-in-the-Fields, and having 
tried pretty hard to see two of them, David 
Partridge and someone called “Roy”, before 
the 6.30 service on Sunday, 3rd December, I 
finally, disappointed, went into the service and 
was instructed to ask a question during the 
service. So I did. The Advent Hymn had just 
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been sung (BBC Hymn Book No. 28 or 29 I 
think) and I asked if I might make a few 
observations. David Partridge was obviously 
greatly disturbed by this, and said “‘No, no, 
Robin, afterwards”. I pointed out that my 
message was to this congregation, and 
persisted. In a matter of moments I was 
grabbed by various plug-uglies and carried 
(demonstrator-fashion) out of the church. 
Outside I resumed my discussion with those 
who had followed me out. Then a policeman 
came up, Bryan Wren, and invited me to come 
to the station. I declined; he persisted. Finally 
I agreed to go on two conditions: (a) that I 
was told why, and (b) that Roy came with me. 
I was told I was being arrested under the 
“Ecclesiastical Offences Act, 1771”; Roy got 
into the Black Maria and I followed. At the 
station I was taken to a cell and given a cup of 
tea. The parson who had been having a 
private talk, joined me, and we continued our 
earlier conversation on possible natural 
interpretations of the Gospel miracles, the 
wedding at Cana; turning water into wine 
might have been no more than group hypnosis. 
The loaves and the fishes simply the effect of 
pooling resources and sharing out. He seemed 
particularly concerned about the Resurrection. 
I pointed out that the actual words of HD 33 
could be explained in many ways all 
consistent with natural law, though indeed a 
slightly more general system of natural law 
than that current here now. In came 
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Inspector Terrington, a sweet man. Roy said, 
in front of him, “You don’t mind if I tell him 
about the hospital, do you, Robin >” I was a 
little acid and pointed out that now Roy had 
told him. I asked Roy to promise, and he did 
promise, that he would stay with me in the 
station as long as he was permitted to. After a 
few moments he went off, saying that he 
wished to telephone his wife; he never 
returned. I was allowed to write a letter and 
telephone calls were made on my behalf to 
RELEASE and to my lawyer at his home, both I 
am told without result. I kept on asking to be 
charged and being refused. Then finally an 
ambulance driver came into the room, 
accompanied by two men with a straitjacket. I 
said I would come quietly. Came quietly, and 
was immediately put into an ambulance and 
taken to Hell!) 


CA) 


Waste not, want something else. 
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LO tary 


Larry is my favourite landlord. He threw me 
out in October and ever since has been helpful 
in one way or another. I went over to Larry’s 
on Tuesday night, 28th November, and did 
well. First I managed to con some cheese off 
Joan. (Joan lives there, she’s an agent for 
opera singers.) 

Larry had said when he threw me out of 
my £5 a week room that it was to make room 
for two Ozbirds at £5 per week each. Well, 
though Larry wasn’t home, one of the Ozbirds 
was, called Sue. I chatted her up a bit and 


‘soon she was explaining that she had more 


supper than she needed and would I care for 

a bit of it ? Christ, yes, I would, yes! And it 
turned out to be fillet steak and cauliflower and 
mushrooms, well worth the long walk from the 
West End. After supper I got talking to Earl 
and Shane, Larry’s telly-commercial star sons. 
And I was tempted to use my most dangerous 
gift—character reading. This is a gift queers 
often have. W. Somerset Maugham said “T 
have the gift of seeing into the hearts and 
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minds of men. It is a gift from the devil.” 
Well, Pve long known I had it, indeed I had 
been told so some years before by William S. 
King, the psychometrist, who used to give 
readings to Lloyd George. The acid at Dave’s 
place had had profound effects all over my 
personality; this gift it had beefed up to 
quadruple strength. (The instant telepathic 
communication possible between acid-heads is 
known in the trade as “telepot” also, it 
appears, this is what “vibrations” are about.) 
So I gave readings to Earl and Shane. Earl a 
blue-white flame, very lovely, very clear. Shane 
a dirty-red gutting candle, with a vicious 
streak somewhere. 

Both the boys rather enjoyed this. Children 
usually do. Adults, I know, usually don’t, but 
when Larry at last came in, the boys suggested, 
and Larry insisted, that I do it for him. I was 
a fool, I agreed. I shan’t tell you what I found 
and said. Perhaps it is enough to tell you that 
I found out at once that Larry had not 
evicted me on financial grounds, as he had 
said, but for three reasons: (a) my bedroom 
was a pigsty; (b) he didn’t like the children 
seeing my boyfriends come in and out; (c) I 
washed up disgracefully. 

And, as I say, though I have this gift of 
reading character, I have more of reading 
thoughts; so all this information, got from 
Larry’s angry mouth, was quite valuable to me 
However, it was pretty clear indeed that time 
spent in trying to con a bed off Larry for that 
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night was time thrown away. Fortunately I 
was put in touch with Rhaune Laslett. 


CAy 
Don’t worry about the future. At all, ever. 
No matter how much bread you got, spend it 
all by bedtime. (For you, bedtime will be 
pretty late.) Then you wake up every morning 
to a completely familiar situation: no bread, 
but what a lovely world! And you cope. As 
you coped yesterday. And will cope tomorrow. 
And always will. (From the Greek of #. Christ.) 
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] Commune One 
Hempstead 


It was to Commune One Hempstead that I 
had taken my bed-settee and luggage on that 
disastrous Monday, 6th November, 1967. The 
setting seemed inauspicious for a commune: 
one room, medium-sized rather than large. 
Two double beds, a table and some chairs. It 
hardly seemed at all likely that in this so 
crowded space room could be found for all my 
junk; but found it was. This though I had 
met the members of the Commune for the 
first time only the day before, and though I 
could think of none of my friends of long 
standing to whom such a request would have 
been remotely acceptable. 

On the wall of the Commune’s single room 
was the one identifying feature of all the 
communes I have since seen in London—a 
wall newspaper. Drawings, poems, notices, 
advertisements. The open communication 
channel that made the group a commune and 
not just a collection of three people, but an 
entity. An entity whose mode of functioning 
was not clearly defined, but whose members 
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clearly had formed themselves into one 
organism. 


CA) 
When you have dropped out, the day for you 
has at most only four sectors : morning, 
afternoon, evening and night. To keep an 
appointment within the right sector is a great 
achievement, seldom indeed attained. All 
appointments are provisional until the set time 
arrives. And even?then. 
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I 2 Rhaune Laslett 


[Horton, Sunday, roth December, 1967.] 


Rhaune Laslett runs a “neighbourhood 
service” in W.11. RELEASE put me on to her; I 
explained that I needed a bed for the night, 
and she asked me to come along to Tavistock 
Crescent. Over the phone her name had 
sounded like “Ronnie”, though RELEASE had 
spoken of her as “she”; on the telephone too 
her voice had sounded completely masculine. 
I arrived at her address, and was very warmly 
welcomed. Her office was obviously the scene 
of fantastic activity, a centre for social work, 
and particularly legal work of every kind. 
Analyses of work in progress hung on the 
walls; the names of several firms of solicitors 
were on the wall, including that of one who, I 
knew, specialized in civil liberties work. 
Rhaune gave me a hot drink and took me 
up to the bedroom of her son Mike, who had 
just returned from Sweden. The room’s 
decorations were highly psychedelic, but with 
something missing, suggesting that they were 
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based on other art in the same style rather than 
on any personal visions. I was given a spare 
bed, with sheets under a sleeping-bag—what 
luxury—and fell immediately to sleep. In the 
morning a chat with Mike (18, I think) 
established that he was, indeed, no head, 
though certainly grooving. 

Rhaune had become somewhat alarmed by 
my graveyard cough, the result of a little 
sleeping-out. She gave me a bottle of linctus, 
a sweater, and two shillings for my journey. 
In the idiom she would probably have wished 
to use, she was a brick. 


Za) 

VIGNETTE AT HORTON HOSPITAL 
The telly in Ward S, the Refractory Ward, is 
Kept locked, so only the keepers can use the 
controls. Several patients one evening are 
watching the locked set, putting up with a 
cowboy picture while they wait for David 
Frost. At 10.30 exactly the magic words “The 
Frost Programme” appear on the screen, and 
then the familiar beaky, cheerful face. At that 
moment, a keeper steps forward with the key, 
unlocks the controls, turns the switch to off. 
David Frost collapses to a dot. No patient says 
a single word of protest. 
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I 3 My Nastiest Technique 


Of course, I spent the 2/- almost at once; on 
two liquorice male organs (2d.), three red 
school exercise books (1/6) and a Daily Mail 
(2d.). The proprietor was even willing to let 

so substantial a customer “have a read” of a 
copy of Playboy on display, which I discovered 
had gone fully psychedelic, and this time from 
the inside, not (like Mike) from the outside. 
Clearly the whole scene was breaking into the 
big time; it might be that, for the same reason, 
it was about to break up. , 

I walked slowly to the West End, filling 
the exercise books with text as I went. A lot I 
wrote at (of all places) the Liverpool Street 
Boots. I managed to con a shilling from a man 
at Liverpool Street Underground Station to 
get me to King’s Cross. I had become an 
expert at conning on the tube. My nastiest 
technique is to show extracts from my novel; 
after reading a few hundred words most people 
would gladly give me fourpence, the largest 
amount I allowed myself to ask for on tube 
trains, since it was such a plausible sum, 
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exactly sufficient to permit me to get off the 
system. (The London Underground, unlike 
most others, charges by distance. Fares range 
from fourpence to several shillings. But 
inspection of tickets on entry is not enforced, 
and it is perfectly acceptable to enter the 

tube without a ticket and pay on arrival. This 
means that fourpence is virtually the fare to 
anywhere.) It was dark when on the pavement 
opposite St Pancras I finished the last 
notebook. I looked back on what I had written 
and found it curiously unsatisfying. I stood 

a long time against the wall by the 18 bus-stop. 
Then it became clear what I must do. I took 
the three full exercise books and dropped them 
on the pavement as I stepped into an 18 bus. 


“Property is theft”—Proudhon. That is true. 
But if property is theft, there can be no such 
thing as property. Therefore there can be no 
such thing as theft. Thus the statement 
“Property is theft” is true but meaningless. 








I Subud* 


I told the conductor that I wasn’t quite sure 
of my destination, but would let him know. At 
the Bishop’s Bridge Road I realized where I 
had to get off; I told the conductor that I 
could give him my name and address, but that 
they would be false. He was kind. I gave him 
the first three lines of the old Edwardian song: 


“T live in Trafalgar Square, 
Four lions to guard me 
I sleep in the open air... .’ 


> 


Then to Subud. I always get very strong 
latihas—the spiritual exercise which is the 
essential part of worship—however this time 
my latiha was in 3D technicolour with 
stereophonic sound. In the coffee bar before 
latiha I saw Damien Enwright, who I have 
thought of asking to do the shooting script. 
But he cleared off before I could talk to him. 
After latiha I asked the committee if anyone 
could find me a bed for the night. Much 
telephoning, but no bed. At last someone 
suggested Karlia, an Indian Subud member 
and an old friend of mine, who lived in 
Prince’s Square. I went to the place. As I 


* Publisher’s note: a spiritual organization with mystical overtones. 
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entered two young men were bringing in their 
luggage. I asked for Karlia. “Oh, you mean the 
landlord ?” They told me which door. I 
knocked, Karlia came. I discussed with 

Karlia all that had happened to me; he said it 
was the fourth case in Subud already. I told 
him about the instructions. He understood. He 
said things would be difficult, because he could 
only offer a mattress with no blankets. I said 
that would be more than adequate. He asked 
me to come back in an hour, saying he would 
arrange things one way or another. I went to a 
launderette, and stayed until closing time. 
Though I had no clothes to wash I was well 
treated. Then back to Karlia. He said “Robin, 
can’t you sleep in Islington tonight ?” I said 
‘No, Karlia.” He said “Then I cannot help 
you. Subud are always sending people to me. 

I have others to consider.” 

I went to the Howard Hotel: I was 
courteously received, then allowed to sign the 
register. Then cash in advance was demanded. 
I could not comply. “Out!” So I left. And 
came to the Joyboy. 


CA) 
Reaction to the offer of a cigarette: ““No thanks, 
only pot.” (A lie; neither turns me on in the 
least.) 
Reaction to the offer of money: “No thanks, 
I’m trying to give it up.” (Just as big a lie—I 
am, too, trying, but meanwhile I must eat and 
the caffs haven’t been convinced.) 
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I All Night at the 
Joyboy 


When there is no hope, no hope at all, of 
finding a lodging for the night, there is always 
the Joyboy. The Joyboy is on the north side of 
Westbourne Grove, quite near the Subud Hall. 
The minimum charge at the Joyboy is 1/6 *till 
midnight, 2/6 thereafter : for that sum one can 
sit all night, with the sole proviso that one 
must not fall asleep. 

Thank heaven, I had a florin, and it was 
not yet midnight. I ordered a cup of coffee, 
1/6. 

I was soon deep in conversation with a 
young man called Tom, a motorcycling type. 
We were joined by Mary, a most attractive 
girl who soon grasped my situation, and bought 
me a Pepsi. A young man called Sylvia joined 
us, and conversation became quite abandoned. 
Mary took leave of us, but not before 
presenting me with two half-crowns for luck. 
The jukebox was kept fed; the atmosphere 
remained strong. Once, sitting alone, I was 
somewhat pointedly asked by the management 
for my order; I was able to point out, with 
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truth, that I had had a coffee only a few 
minutes before. 

About four in the morning the previous 
group had gone and I got deep in conversation 
with an Indian gentleman on the subject of 
instructions. It became clear that there were 
really only two employers, Prince Lucifer and 
mine. Prince Lucifer paid in money, but with 
no pension scheme; mine paid only in pelf, but 
with a pension through eternity. One of the 
waiters joined in the conversation; he pointed 
out what a good boss Prince Lucifer was, and 
said I should change. I said that I had worked 
for him for many years before we quarrelled, 
and that I doubted he would take me back, 
even if I wished, which I didn’t. 

Two young men had joined us, and the 
conversation became explicitly sexual. We all 
decided to go, in so far as the term had any 
application, home, and took the tube. 

Between Bayswater and Baker Street two 

florid ladies were sitting next to us, from 
whom, egged on, I conned 4d. They left at 
Baker Street, whereupon the two young men 
offered 4d. more to see my thing. I considered: 
there was only one other person in the carriage, 
he male, and seated with his back to us at the 
far end of the carriage. I unzipped and zipped 
again. Satisfaction having been given, they 
paid me indeed 6d., two twelve-sided 3d. 
pieces. We parted at Euston Square, I to a 


- dubious, brief kip at King’s Cross. 
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CA, 
Techniques of Ulcer-Free Administration by 
Robin Farquharson (formerly Senior Research 
Fellow in Management Studies at the 
University of Cambridge): (1) Let it ring. 
(2) Open them tomorrow. (3) Some other 
time. (4) Silence is a clear message, perhaps 
the clearest you could send. Send it often. 
Send it loud. (5) Inaction is a powerful tool. 
Use it not only when it is the last action, use it 
whenever it is at all appropriate. The world 
will still go on. And you will still survive. 
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] Liberation | 


I had perhaps 90 minutes’ kip at Clare 

Court before being thrown out; then down to 
Doughty Street with some MS to collect £2. 
In the afternoon I paid a call on Jack, my 
ex-employer, who still owed me £126. Though 
by means not discussed in this narrative I had 
dissipated all my other funds by now, this 
asset still remained, simply because I had lost 
the original cheque. After I had spent half an 
hour drafting an indemnity, Jack stopped the 
old cheque and issued a new one. I thanked 
him and went out. In Swallow Street things 
suddenly became clear to me. As one 
instructed (though I was not instructed) I tore 
the cheque into tiny shreds and threw them to 
the breeze. And laughed and laughed. 

The full message took a little time to reach 
me. I still had 8/7 in my pocket. It was not 
until half an hour later, in Coventry Street 
between Piccadilly Circus and Leicester Square, 
that I took my courage in my hand and threw 
the 8/7, every last halfpenny of it, down on to 


- the pavement. Free! Free! Free! £2 a week is 
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a torment though a liberating torment; nothing 
a week is liberty itself. 

A few minutes later I met-—in the Charing 
Cross Road—Randolph Vigne, an old friend 
from the South African freedom struggle. He 
bought me all I could eat at Lyons, sausages, 
egg and bacon to the tune of 14/7. Good old 
Randolph! But he could not stay to watch me 
eat them. 

Then to the Arts Lab. Jim this time firm. 
I must take my {2 back. We discussed 
lawyers. Then I got an instruction “Accept”. 
So I said he could draw up a cheque. He 
drew it up. Before I had accepted it, however, 
I asked him what he really wanted me to do. 
He said “Get out, right away.” So I got out, 
right away, cheque unaccepted, membership 
unterminated. 

That night the Middle Earth was open, a 
psychedelic night club in Covent Garden. 
Costs 10/- for members, 20/6 for non-members. 
I found a bundle of waste paper and some 
Soviet magazines in the street, got past the 
doorman by saying I had some stuff to 
deliver. Then cleared it with Dave Houson, 
the boss. Marvellous place, marvellous night. 
Had about an hour’s kip on a bench. 

Loud music (before LSD I never liked over- 
loud music. Now I do), psychedelic patterns, 
the plants, everything. 

About halfway through the night there 
was a fuzz raid. All the uniformed goons poured 
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on to the dance floor. So I started singing, the 
Horst Wessel song in English: 


““With banner high, with ranks 
in firm contraction, 
S.A. march on, with 
steadfast gaze unchanged! 
Our comrades, shot by Reds 
and by reaction, 
In spirit still within 
our ranks are ranged. 


Make free the streets before 
the brown battalions; 
For Hitler’s legions make the 
roadways free. 
Soon Hitler’s flags o’er every street 
shall flutter ; 
Now dawns the day of bread 
and liberty!” 
I sang it boyishly, innocently, exuberantly. 
I dunno if the fuzz got the point. The audience 
surely did. Laughter and applause. 
Later at the Middle Earth I met Don who 
was with Roger and Liz. We all went to 
Quince’s place, when for the first time I got a 


decent bit of kip. 
CA 


Some Anti-Religious Graffiti 
On a Wall of the Imagination 
There was a young lady of Nod 
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Who wanted a baby from God 
But it weren’t the Almighty 
Who crept up her nightie, 

But the Vicar, the dirty old sod. 


There is no God, and Mary was his 
mother. 


Mary was a virgin, well that was her story. 


Yah! Booh! Sucks! To God. 







] 7 A Slight Acquaintance 










Then at last to Commune One; but the 
landlord, or whoever, said they were all asleep 
and would not let me wake them. This was 
Saturday afternoon, 2nd December, 1967. I 
filled in time buying a Morris 1956 Minor 
van, £99, delivery Monday when cheque had 
been cleared (!). Then back to the Arts Lab, 
met David, who was looking for work as ship’s 
crew, and took him to Gladys’s party at 
Centelowes Road, N.W.1. 

Lovely party, Mike Horovitz, Anna Lovell, 
who had just done a marvellous poster of 
Mike with words about playing monopoly. 
David a great success. Gladys’s brother Leon 
was there, heard my graveyard cough and 
advised a chest X-ray. I pointed out what a 
useful suggestion this was. Eventually we all 
fell asleep, and woke next morning, I with a 
slight hangover. David sensibly had not 
tippled. Then across to Islington on foot. A 
slight acquaintance gave me two eggs, milk and 
stale bread. We called on Jeremy: no go, he . 
had parents there. We called on Shad; he 
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warned us that relations with Theresa were 
deteriorating, and that even occasional 
bednights were no longer possible. But, 
though we would not be allowed to make an 
omelette, we did get our eggs boiled. Then, 
extravagance, 4d. each by bus, our first bus 
together, to King’s X. 


CZ) 
LIZZIE WEARS A RIBBON 


‘The coins in my pocket each bear a 
different head; 

There’s George the Fifth, there’s 
George the Sixth, there’s Lizzie and 
there’s Ted. 

Each coin is different, every face is fair; 

But Lizzie wears a ribbon, a ribbon in 
her hair. 


George the Fifth’s moustaches stretch 
from here to there; 

But Lizzie wears a ribbon, a ribbon in 
her hair. 


George the Sixth’s clean-shaven, rigid 
and severe; 

But Lizzie wears a ribbon, a ribbon in 
her hair. 
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Ted looks self-indulgent, plump and 
very square; 

But Lizzie wears a ribbon, a ribbon in 
her hair. 


Then of course there’s Vicky, Vicky’s 
very rare; 

But Lizzie wears a ribbon, a ribbon in 

her hair. 


The coins in my pocket each bear a 
different head; 

There’s George the Fifth, there’s 
George the Sixth, there’s Lizzie and 
there’s Ted. 

Each coin is different, every face is fair; 

But Lizzie wears a ribbon, a ribbon in 
her hair. 


And folk will aye remember, when 
Charles the Third is there 

That Lizzie wore a ribbon, a ribbon in 

her hair. 






















I The End 


Dropped David at the Arts Lab, picked up 
Quince and Pat and Rich. Quince you maybe 
remember: dark and in a flowered shirt. Pat 
is on H, though maybe not yet hooked : tiny 
pupils, hair like a sunflower, hair in three 
dimensions. Rich (“It’s a noun not an 
adjective’) is from San Francisco, wears an 
anorak with a “Stop it (in S. Vietnam)” 
badge, and sings. All four of us walked down 
Long Acre, down Long Acre, Long Acre, 
singing, singing, singing, singing, singing. 
That’s it, Buster. 












I Retrospect 


That was the experience. I’m looking back 
at it now from the perspective of a totally 
different state: my mind feels washed and 
dried and ironed, and my inhibitions are 
mostly back in place. The marvellous drive 
has gone; writing in November was easy and 
fast and exhilarating, in a cafe or a launderette 
or in the street with the base of a lamp-post 
as desk; while now, in January, in a warm 
room with a typewriter, well fed, I face a task 
rather like trying to push a heavy snowplough 
up hill. This kind of undulation happens to 
many, many people, of course, and I am very 
fortunate in that my personal roller-coaster, 
though it admittedly carries me rather high at 
times, never takes me below ground level. My 
least elevated state is neutral and unfruitful, 
but not in any positive way unpleasant. 

If only it were easier to be productive. 
November and December have proved 
fruitful for me, though, in a way that previous 

manic spells have not. Let me summarize 
the fruits that I see. 









First, it is very clear that the three 
experiences (a) the religious experience, 
(b) the psychotic experience, (c) the LSD 
experience are, as far as I am concerned at 
any rate, simply sights of the same landscape 
through different windows. And it is sight, 
not illusion. There zs another world, there is 
a transcendental reality, there is a spiritual 
plane. Once accessible only to the privileged 
or the deranged, legendary or imaginary to 
everyone, this realm is open now to anyone 
who cares to look. Observations of terrain are 
reproducible under laboratory conditions. 
“The incompatibility of science and religion” 
used to make sense. It long made sense to me. 
It doesn’t make sense any more. And I 
believe that, beyond question, the material 
world and the transcendental world are part 
of the same reality and explicable in terms of 
the same natural laws. These laws may not 
be known, but they are knowable in just the 
same way as their special cases, the laws of 
the “physical” universe. One model models all. 

Second, I know now that to see this other 
world is to be changed. LSD affects not only 
perception, but motivation. After LSD, one 
is likely to be much less attracted by money 
and luxuries and material success; much less 
concerned about the requirements and taboos 
of convention; more sensitive to, and inclined 
to value much more highly, perceptual 
experience and personal relationships. The 
detachment from worldly considerations is 
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closely similar to the effect of many religious 
conversions. The liberation from the fetters 
of convention is perhaps not a general 
feature of religious experience, though there 
are examples enough in the careers of Jesus 
Christ and Francis of Assisi and even 
General Booth. My experience of mania has 
been that it produces a very similar 
unconventionality and a very similar 
sensitivity, though the rather wild generosity 
it can induce is not the same as the 
unworldliness generated by LSD. Each of the 
three modes of experience thus has effects 
which overlap those of the other two 
substantially but not completely; the overlap 
seems to me quite sufficient to establish them 
as variants of a single phenomenon. 

Third, the combination of the three 
experiences (one experience ?) has profoundly 
changed my own attitudes and life situation. 
The LSD insight has enabled me to make 
sense of what before had seemed simply a 
purposeless affliction. Not only is it much 
clearer to me what is happening when my 
mania rages; I am also now in a position to 
accept the fact of the psychosis as something 
validly and perhaps valuably deflecting my 
life from its previous direction, and able to 
apply my energies to finding exactly what 
that direction should be and following it. I 
am no longer dependent on uncreative and 
uncongenial employment to live; I do not 
fear destitution because I now know that 











destitute in London I can survive and thrive 
and that joy is every moment. I don’t know 
what will happen to me next, but I am quite 
prepared for it and happy to accept the 
position of being a guest accepting the meal 
that is served (or not) rather than seek to be 
a customer selecting delicacies from a menu 
a la carte. Yet I feel more free, not less free. 
I have gained both ways: not having money 
is now pleasanter because that state has 
become familiar and I can cope with it, 
while to have some is pleasanter too, when it 
occurs, because it has become unfamiliar. 

The definition of an addictive drug is that 
once the organism has become accustomed to 
it, continued doses are necessary merely to 
enable the user to function normally, while 
larger and larger quantities are required to 
produce the original effect. LSD is not an 
addictive drug. Money is. 








